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FNLUMOMA IS 


WHAT SCIENCE IS DOING 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATE 





Before 1930, pneumonia stood 
7 among the first three causes of 

@ death. Once the disease struck, 
careful nursing and the use of oxygen 
were about the only ways of fighting it. 
The death rate was about 83 per 
100,000. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
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Z Try to avoid catching a cold. If 
you keep your general level of health 
high, especially during the “pneu- 
monia months’’ of January, February, 
and March, you won’t be as suscep- 
tible to colds or pneumonia. 

Be careful to dress warmly when 
you go out, and try to avoid people 
who cough or sneeze carelessly. 

It is estimated that 9 out of 10 
pneumonia cases start with a cold. 











y ment was started and developed. 
® This involved, first, laboratory 
analysis to determine the particular 
type of the disease and, second, ad- 
ministering a serum known to combat 
the disease if it were one of certain 
types. Pneumonia’s death rate 
dropped, and in 1938 was about 67 
per 100,000. 





Z If you get a cold—take care of it! 
You will protect yourself from possible 
pneumonia, and you'll protect others 
from your infection. 


Stay home and rest if you can. If 
you must go out, keep warm and dry. 
Eat lightly, and drink plenty of fruit 
juices and other liquids. 

When your children have colds, 
keep them at home to protect their 
health and that of their classmates. 


3 science has scored one of its most 
@ dramaticsuccesses. First thesulfa 















From 1938 on, modern medical 





drugs, then penicillin and streptomy- 
cin have proved effective in combat- 
ting many types of pneumonia. While 
the death rate from pneumonia had 
been reduced to less than 40 per 
100,000 in 1946, this disease is still a 
frequent cause of death. 
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weno 


3. If your cold hangs on, or if your 
temperature goes up, or if any other 
unusual symptoms appear, go to bed 
and call your doctor at once! 


It may be only a severe cold, but if 
it should be pneumonia, or influenza, 
or some other illness that starts like a 
cold, your best chance for a rapid 
recovery will come from prompt dl- 
agnosis and immediate medical and 
nursing care. 








THIS advertisement is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan 
in the interest of our national health and welfare. It is appearing in two colors 
in magazines with a total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including 
Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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HE Life Underwriter Training 

Council has been selected as the 
new designation for the governing 
body to institute and supervise the 
institutional program of life under- 
writer education and training, an- 
nounces Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., 
Philadelphia, who was elected as its 
chairman at the first meeting of the 
new organization. 

The Council is an independent, 
nationwide organization with head- 
quarters in New York City, estab- 
lished and financed by the American 
Life,Convention, the Life Insurance 
Association of America, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. It 
is governed by an eight man board 
of trustees, to which the ALC and 
LIAA each appoint one member and 
the LIAMA and NALU each desig- 


nate three members. 
Officers 


The officers of the new Life 
Underwriter Training Council are: 
Chairman—Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., 
secretary of the NALU and general 
agent, National Life of Vermont, 
Philadelphia; vice-chairman—Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Hartford; secre- 
tary—Charles J. Zimmerman, 
C.L.U., assistant managing director, 
LIAMA, Hartford, and treasurer 
—James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice-president, NALU, New York. 


Board of Trustees 


The Council’s board of trustees is 
composed of: Walter E. Barton, 
C.L.U., treasurer of NALU and 
general manager, Union Central, 
New York (Mr. Barton is also 
assistant treasurer of the Council) ; 
Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston ; 
Mr. Coffin; Roger Hull, C.L.U., 
vice-president, Mutual Life of New 
York, New York; Mr. Orr; Edward 
L. Reiley, C.L.U., general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, Philadelphia; E. A. 
Roberts, president, Fidelity Mutual 
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TRAINING COUNCIL 


Life, Philadelphia, and Benjamin N. 
Woodson, C.L.U., executive vice- 
president, Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville. 


Purposes 


Edmund L. G. Zalinski who was 
selected last April as the director of 
the joint committee on life under- 
writer education and training, now 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, has been given the title of 
managing director. For the past 
six months Mr. Zalinski has been 
engaged in discussions and research, 
working in close cooperation with 
the NALU and the training depart- 
ments of the various companies to 
the end that the institutional plan 
will be coordinated with all educa- 
tional and training activities through- 
out the life insurance business. 

As set forth in its constitution, 
which was adopted by the board of 
trustees at its recent meeting, the 
object of the Council is to “contrib- 
ute to the constant improvement of 
the quality of life underwriting by 
(1) engaging in educational and 
training activities for the field under- 
writer; (2) cooperating in the ed- 
ucational and training activities of 
associations of life underwriters, 
training departments of companies, 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters, other institutional 
groups, recognized educational insti- 
tutions and others interested in the 
training of those who sell and serv- 
ice life insurance, and (3) serving 
as a clearing house for information 
on life underwriter education and 
training.” 

Mr. Orr stated that the Council 
will shortly announce the details of 
its two-year course of training which 
is designed to fill the gap felt by 
many to exist between company 
training and the advanced education 
of the American College. The course 
will be of a practical nature, voca- 
tional rather than academic. Its 
primary emphasis will be on the de- 
velopment of skills and the use of 
knowledge, rather than on the acqui- 
sition of information alone. In fact, 


@ 


Mr. Orr said, the Council Courgeh 


will follow the same direction the 
agent pursues in the performance of 
his job. It will begin with the pros- 
pect and the insurance situation i, 
all cases. 

The Council Course will be ce 
posed of two sections of 25 week} 
class periods of two and a half hou 
each. One section will be completed 
each year. This means a total of 
621% hours per year, and 125 hours 
for the two-year course. Class meet- 
ings, which will probably be limited 
to 25 students, will consist of lec- 
tures, discussion and _ classroom 
demonstration. 










All Phases Covered 


All phases of the agent’s job, at 
increasing levels of complexity and 
with the introduction of new subject 
matter, will be covered in the new 
course. Each section will have five 
sub-divisions. The scope of each 
section, following an introduction 
into the philosophic background and 
economic functions of life insurance 
in section 1, and in the personal and 
business uses for life insurance in 
section 2, will include: Problems of 
the Client, Market Analysis, Mech- 
anics and Techniques, Sales Me- 
thods, and the Agent as a Business- 
man. These will be developed con- 
currently so as to indicate horizontal 
relationships and periodic sum- 
maries will be used to integrate ver- 
tically the material in each section. 

The first section of the Council 
Course will not be available na- 
tionally until late in 1948 and at that 
time local and state associations able 
to meet the Council’s requirements 
will be offered an opportunity to 
assist in inaugurating a course in 
their localities. The Council will 
give a series of courses in section 
1 this fall. These courses will be 
conducted in two cities conveniently 
located to headquarters, in ordet 
that Mr. Zalinski may give them his 
personal direction while developing 
section 2 and preparing plans for 
expanding the course to cover the 
country. 
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Sometime in the near future the Supreme Court of the 
United States will hear the Zazove case. The facts in 
this case are: One Adolph B. Schwartz secured a $5,000 
National Service policy and died during the recent war. 
According to the terms of the policy his beneficiary, 
Mrs. Tillie Zazove, being 54 years of age at the time 
of the insured’s death, is entitled to a monthly life in- 
come of $5.90 per M of insurance. On the basis of the 
National Service Act of 1940 “proceeds shall be pay- 
able . . . in equal monthly instalments for one hundred 
and twenty months certain, with such payments con- 
tinuing during the remaining lifetime of such _ bene- 
ficiary. Mrs. Zazove’s interpretation of this pro- 
vision was that the monthly lite income per M should 
be $9.61 thus using up the entire proceeds in ten years ; 
should she live longer than ten years, the income would 
be continued at the same rate. The 7th United States 
Court of Appeals in Chicago, in a 2-1 decision, upheld 
her claim. 

The Supreme Court, in hearing this case, must deter- 
mine whether the enabling legislation (if correctly in- 
terpreted by the Court of Appeals) takes precedence 
over the terms of the policy. In the policy, the wording 
of the law is used, plus a (1) statement that the monthly 
income (specified at the different ages) shall be based 
upon the American Experience Table of Mortality at 
3%. 
essential to refer to the original National Service Life 
Insurance Act which became law October 8, 1940. 
Section 602, #1077 (e) states, in part, “. . . All cash, 
loan, paid-up and extended values, and all other calcula- 
tions in connection with such insurance, shall be based 
upon said American Experience Table of Mortality and 
interest at the rate of 3 per centum per annum.” Part 
1087 (0) provides: ‘““The Administrator shall promptly 
determine and publish the terms and conditions of such 
insurance . . .” Section 605, #1099 (a): “There is 
hereby created in the Treasury a permanent trust fund 
to be known as the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund. All premiums paid . . . shall be deposited in 
such fund, together with interest earned... .”; # 1100 
(b) “The Administrator is authorized to set aside out 
of such fund such reserve amounts as may be required 
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In considering the merits, if any, of this case, it is 
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under accepted actuarial principles, to meet all liabilities 
under such insurance .. .” 

In drawing up and passing the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940 Congress had the benefit of the 
experience gained since passage of the enabling legis- 
lation creating U. S. Government Life Insurance for 
World War I. At the time (October 6, 1917) the legis- 
lation was enacted for World War I service men, the 
Congress then apparently had in mind a life insurance 
system based on sound actuarial principles. The basic 
differences between that insurance system and life in- 
surance available from regular commercial companies 
were two: There were no restrictions in the policies 
as to residence or occupation; and, secondly, the pre- 
miums charged did not contain a loading for expenses. 
From the portions of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940 quoted above it is apparent that the 
Congress of 1940 followed the precedent established in 
1917 with only minor variations. Both Congresses, by 
their practically similar actions, clearly indicate that 
their objectives were sound life insurance systems based 
on established actuarial principles. No system, irrespec- 
tive of its sponsor’s claims, can be called insurance unless 
the risk can be measured accurately and, secondly, 
enough money is collected to pay claims as they arise. 

In the Zazove case we have the first (so far as we 
know) example of an effort to destroy one of the prin- 
ciples of sound life insurance practice employed in 
setting up both insurance systems for World Wars I and 
Il, namely, making payments in excess of those pro- 
vided for. We use the word “destroy” advisedly. Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, as it is currently set up, 
could not on its own pay the claims that would arise 
if this plaintiff wins her suit. Actually speaking, if 
beneficiaries under National Service policies were to 
receive the face amount of the policies every ten years 
for as long as they live, a large portion of such payments 
would ultimately have to come from the Treasury De- 
partment because the income of National Service made 
up of premiums and interest would not be sufficient. In 
short, the excess paid by the Treasury would not be 
insurance proceeds but rather a public “hand out.” The 
Congressmen who framed and passed enabling legisla- 
tion providing life insurance for servicemen in World 
Wars I and II made other arrangements in the form 
of dependents’ benefits, etc. 

By and large, both U. S. Government Life Insurance 
and National Service Life have fulfilled the purposes 
for which they were created. Like some individuals 


and private companies they have lived “beyond their 
time.”” Be that as it may, the actuarial principles on 
which both are based go back well over 100 years. They 
are rooted deeply and are clearly understood in every 
progressive country in the world. On the basis of all 
the pertinent facts we question the soundness of Mrs. 
Zazove’s case. 
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NE otf the most refreshing 
and, I believe, most valuable 
phases of our business is the 
willingness of the many segments 
which compose home office and field 
to interchange ideas, not only within 
pur special spheres of interest, but 
between the various groups having 
yther and diverse interests. 

Certainly, my appearance on this 
program is evidence of the open- 
mindedness of our business. Any 
qualifications which may merit my 
iddressing you, cannot be based on 
ny technical knowledge of home of- 
ice underwriting, for I am devoid 
if such knowledge. It must, there- 
fore, be based on the observations 
of home office underwriting which 
| have made over a period of twenty 
years as agent, supervisor, and gen- 
eral agent. Fortunately, I am able 
to fortify my own experience with 
that of more than ten thousand field 
agents and managers through utiliz- 











ing the information which the 
Agency Management Association 


has gathered for its Job Opinion 
and Job Satisfaction Surveys. 


Job Opinion Survey 


The Job Opinion Survey is a 
medium whereby the managers of a 
company which authorizes its use, 
are able to make known their frank 
opinion of the company’s operations, 
home office and field. The Agency 
Management Association which cor- 
relates the information thus 
gathered, guarantees the anonymity 
of each replier to the questionnaire. 
Replies average over 90% of the 
managerial staff. 

The Job Satisfaction Survey is a 
similar device for eliciting the frank 
and confidential criticisms and sug- 
gestions of the field agents. More 
than 80% of over 10,000 fieldmen, 
representing more than twenty com- 
panies, have availed themselves of 
this medium of opening their hearts 
and their minds concerning the 
great business of life insurance and 
the part their respective companies 
play in it. 
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by CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 
Assistant Managing Director 
Agency Management Association 


Those companies which have 
availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of learning what their field 
representatives think are to be con- 
gratulated, both for their wisdom 
and their courage. 

What do managers think of home 
office operations, and specifically of 
the performance of home office life 
underwriters? The three comments 
most frequently made by managers 
in order of frequency are: 


1. Keep in closer touch with us. 

2. The company is fine—we're 
well satisfied. 

3. Improve the service we get 
from the underwriting and pol- 
icy issue departments. 


Due allowance must be made, in 
considering comments one and three, 
for the restrictions placed on travel 
and securing adequate clerical per- 
sonnel by the war and its aftermath. 
Nevertheless, more frequent contact 
between home office and field, and 
more efficient service by home office 
to field are essential objectives not 
yet fully attained. 

Again in the Job Opinion Survey, 
managers placed the ten items re- 
garding home offices in the following 
order in answering the question, 
“How Do You Feel About Your 
Company’ ss— 


Degree of 
Item Satisfaction 
1. General reputation and 
CE scweunennnds 96% 
2. Desire to make improve- 
ments in agency mat- 
Se - - cs ctcmatansdeees 89% 
3. Agency department per- 
sonnel and service ?” 84% 
4. Financing plan for new 
organization?” ........ 83% 


5. Financial support of your 


agency operation ?” 83% 
6. Training: plan for agents : ” 82% 
7. Interest in you as an indi- 

WENT Goaabecehaaune 82% 
8. Competitive position in life 

insurance business?” .. 80% 
9. Underwriting practic es?” 78% 
10. Sales promotion material?” 78% 


THE CONFIDENCE GAME 


Items eight. and nine are of par- 
ticular interest to this group. It is 
only fair to say that the degree of 
satisfaction with all ten items is 
high. Nevertheless the variations 
between companies certainly state 
unmistakably that some companies 
have lagged far behind others in 
satisfying their field managers as to 
these functions. For example, the 
variation in degree of satisfaction on 
the competitive position of the com- 
pany ranges from a high of 99% 
for one company to a low of 63% 
for another. Similarly in item nine 
on underwriting practices, the range 
is from a high of 89% to a low of 
63%. 

Now what about the Job Satis- 
faction expressed by over 10,000 
field agents. The over-all degree of 
satisfaction was 79% which com- 
pares favorably with other profes- 
sions. 


Most Satisfactory 


The six most satisfactory of over 
forty items in answer to the ques- 
tion “How Do You Feel About— °?” 


rate as follows: 


Degree of 
Satisfaction 
general 


Item 


1. Your company’s 


reputation and standing?” 99% 
2. The way life insurance per- 

forms its basic function?” 98% 
3. Opportunity in your work 

for useful service?”..... 96% 
4. Opportunity in your work 

for interesting experi- 

CEE i. « bist ceadevetan 95% 
5. Servicing your own policy- 

eT ida<cdecverekecs 92% 
6. Underwriting practices?” .. 91% 


Here again, home office life un- 
derwriters may take encouragement 
from the high degree of satisfaction 
felt generally by the agents of over 
twenty representative companies. 
On the other hand, the degree of 
satisfaction with each item varied 
widely between companies. 

We next consider that part of 
the Job Satisfaction Survey where 
agents were asked to make sugges- 
tions to the home office in answer to 
the question: “What could your 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Confidence Game—Continued 


home office do to improve your job 
and help you become more success- 
ful?’ The five suggestions in order 
of frequency were: 


1. Revise our compensation plan. 

2. Strengthen provisions made 
for our retirement. 

3. Get and keep closer to the field. 

4. Advertise more. 

5. Liberalize underwriting. 


Underwriting Suggestions 


Here again, suggestions three and 
five are of direct interest to you. It 
would of course be strange indeed 
if agents did not desire more liberal 
underwriting. Therefore it might be 
helpful if we consider the specific 
suggestions which these ten thou- 
sand agents made most frequently 
in regard to the new business and 
underwriting departments of their 
home offices. They are listed here- 
with : 


. Be less conservative. 
. Issue policies more quickly. 
. Liberalize substandard. 
. Issue without amendment. 
. Better understanding of field 
sales problems. 
. Consider group underwriting 
of pension plans. 
. Improve method of making 
inspections. 
8. Too frequent 
handling details. 
9. More personal explanation to 
agent when case turned down, 
particularly when. placed in 
another company. 
10. Have home office life under- 
writers visit all agencies. 
11. Better training in underwrit- 
ing. 
12. Write disability income. 


in & GW WN) — 
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Certainly none of these specific 
suggestions are new to this group. 
The only thing which may be new 
is the frequency with which fieldmen 
have mentioned such specific sug- 
gestions. 

Up to this point I have given you 
a good deal of factual data. What 
specific recommendations for your 
consideration can we select from 
this welter of statistical and factual 
information ? 
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Certainly one recommendation 


must be to bring about a better un- . 


derstanding between the home office 
and the field. It seems to me that 
this is a particularly high priority 
recommendation at this time. Dur- 
ing the period of the war, travel 
between home office and field was 
necessarily curtailed. Since the con- 
clusion of the war there has been a 
tremendous bulge in recruiting. We 
find ourselves at this time with a 
disproportionately large number of 
men new to the business. Because 
of the interruption to travel and be- 
cause of the discontinuance of com- 
pany educational conferences, home 
office schools, and all other such 
media of getting together, I believe 
it is fair to say that contact between 
the home office and the field is, at 
this time, at a much lower level of 
frequency than would normally be 
the case. 


Better Understanding Needed 


Such better understanding be- 
tween home office and field can be 
brought about in various ways. The 
first thought which naturally comes 
into mind is more frequent visits of 
home office life underwriters to 
agencies. The purpose of such visits 
would be at least threefold. First 
to get to know the agents with whom 
you are dealing and conversely to 
give them the opportunity of getting 
to know you. In selecting the title 
of this talk, “The Confidence Game,” 
I had in mind, of course, that con- 
fidence was based on mutual ac- 
quaintance and mutual respect and 
understanding. Confidence is not a 
mushroom growth. It can be de- 
veloped only over a period of time. 
However, that growth is greatly 
speeded up when it is~ fertilized 
through the meetings of personal 
acquaintanceship. A second purpose 
of home office life underwriters’ 
visits to agencies is of course the 
educational purpose. Meetings of 
agency groups should be held and 
explanations should be given as to 
the underwriting policies and rules 
of the company and the philosophy 
behind those policies and _ rules. 
Third, the home office life under- 
writer should be prepared to discuss 
specific cases with agents during 
such visits. It would seem wise also 
to call attention to the attitude with 


which the home office life under. 
writer approaches such agency visits, 
If they are to yield the maximum 
results he must approach such visits 
in a friendly, openminded fashion, 
He must be prepared to listen to 
criticism and he must be prepared 
to defend his position where this js 
necessary and wise, and perhaps to 
compromise where this appears to 
be justified. 


Still under the heading of better 
understanding, would come the visits 
of agents, or probably more fre. 
quently the visits of managers to 
the home office. It is unnecessary 
to say that the home office life un- 
derwriter should give respectful at- 
tention to the viewpoint of the gen- 
eral agent or manager, or the agent; 
that he should be prepared to give 
the visitor facts concerning specific 
cases with which there is dissatisfac- 
tion or misunderstanding, and that 
he should expect that the manager 
or agent will endeavor vigorously to 
present the case as he sees it from 
the standpoint of a field underwriter. 
Certainly there should be no resent- 
ment or -bias as a result of such 
vigorous presentation of conflicting 
viewpoints. One of the frequent 
critcisms made by fieldmen under 
the heading of morale in the Job 
Satisfaction Surveys is that their 
managers do not go to bat for them 
with the home office underwriting 
department. The agent has every 
right to expect the manager to pre- 
sent forcefully the agent’s viewpoint 
to the home office, and the home 
office should welcome such forceful 
presentation. 


Group Conferences 


Finally, under the heading of bet- 
ter understanding would come the 
matter of group conferences of 
agents or managers advisory com- 
mittees with home office officials in- 
cluding home office life underwrit- 
ers. Such conferences can combine 
both the function of furthering edu- 
cation in the matter of proper 
selection of risks and giving oppor- 
tunity to discuss either specific cases 
or to discuss specific general criti- 
cisms of home office life underwrit- 
ing and services. 


My second major recommendation 
would come under the heading of 


(Continued on page 52) 
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TESTS AND SALES MANAGERS 


You need a sales manager. 

What seems more logical than 
to promote one of your outstanding 
salesmen to the job? 

Promotion from the ranks is a 
common way to recruit sales man- 
agement. It works out well if the 
salesmen turned sales executive has 
the personality essential for sales 
management. 

This sales executive personality 
will be a complex, composed of 
eight factors which can be appraised 
by tests. These factors are: 


Y Vou faced this problem. 


. Intelligence. 

. Sales ability. 

. Technical knowledge 
business. 

. Technical knowledge of the 
market. 

. Social imagination. 

. Executive salesmanship. 

. High ethical principles. 

. Planfulness—based on 
search for facts. 


Why 


of the 


L 


CON DO wm 


the 


This list provides the bald specifi- 
cations for everything we can hope 
for in the new sales manager. It is 
human nature to demand the idea. 
It’s also good psychology. 

Of course, no human being will 
have all of these qualifications. But 
starting with this eight-point goal, 
we must be prepared to settle for 
what we can get because we're deal- 
ing with human beings. 

In selecting a sales executive, you 
are dealing with the difficult prob- 
lem of measuring and predicting 
leadership. Requirements for a 
business leader are many, exacting, 
and usually not easily evaluated. 

However, requirements for leader- 
ship can be appraised by a battery of 
tests which cover six components: 
Intelligence, sales ability, social 
imagination, high ethical principles, 
executive salesmanship, and planful- 
ness. What do we mean by executive 
salesmanship, and by planfulness? 
Executive salesmanship can be de- 
fined as the qualities which enable 
an executive to sell his program to 
his staff. A good executive sales- 
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man puts his ideas across to his 
staff so well that each man accepts 
them as his own. Planfulness is the 
opposite of opportunism. A good 
planner is a prophet with a high 
batting average. He examines trends 
—from reliable data—and tries to 
match his future with the favorable 
turn of those trends. 

To test the sales executive candi- 
date’s technical knowledge of the 
business, and the market, it is neces- 
sary for management to interview 
the candidate. 

Special care is required in using 
test results. For example, take the 
intelligence rating. For less respon- 
sible positions, a satisfactory IQ 
may be a sufficient guide. This is 
especially true of younger people 


H. Collins by 
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whose careers are all before them. 
But sales executives or those being 
considered for promotion from the 
sales ranks generally are in their 
middle years. They have formed 
work habits, are apt to be over-cau- 
tious, often a little cynical. As men 
grow older, they do not do as well 
with test papers, having lost facility 
in clerical work, or being less eff- 
cient physically. So it is important 
to include an untimed intelligence 
test as well as a timed one. A study 
of results from both types of tests 
will be helpful to management in 
understanding the candidate. 
Mental health and disposition are 
important. More executives fail be- 
cause of poor mental health or un- 
desirable dispositions than for any 


Personnel Consultant 


This psychologist says a good sales executive ideally scores high on eight 


specific counts. He believes tests can measure qualifications with results 
tangible enough to help management make more intelligent hiring 
decisions. ' 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD SALES 
EXECUTIVE? 


. Intelligence. Very superior, preferably 
120 ID or better, higher than needed 
by salesmen, with allowances made for 
men in middle life, with settled habits. 

2. Sales Ability. Sufficient to understand 
salesmen's problems, and to demon- 
strate methods, but not necessarily the 
“star salesman. 

3. Technical Knowledge of the Business. 
Whether ships or sealing wax, he will 
have to thoroughly know it—one of 
the most important components. 

4. Technical Knowledge of the Market. 
Ability to find out where the custom- 
ers are, and how to reach them, to do 
market research, and keep up with 
changes—also very important. 

5. Imagination. Of the social kind, inter- 
est in people, ability to plan with and 
for salesmen, distributors, engineers 
and the public. 

6. Executive Salesmanship. This is the 
ability to sell his plans to manage- 
ment, and the sales force. 

7. High Ethical Principles. Lasting results 

in sales manaqement demand high 


ethics and ideals. 
8. Factual Planfulness. That kind of 
caution that suspends judqment on 


hunches, until they are proved to be 
not wishful thinking. 





other reason. A candidate can mask 
in interviews his temperamental 
handicaps. Almost always he will 
omit them in his references. 


The Humm-Wadsworth Temper- 
ament Scale was developed to meas- 
ure mental health, and to distinguish 
between different dispositions. As 
soon as the original test was put to 
use, it was found necessary to place 
in it checks against the candidate's 
response bias. Response bias is the 
tendency on the part of the candi- 
date being tested to vary the frank- 
ness of his answers. The candidate 
consciously or unconsciously will 
give answers which range from 
extreme over-frankness to extreme 
under-frankness. It’s human for the 
candidate to try to guess the desired 
answers. To date, more than 3,000,- 
000 people have taken the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
Test. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Tests—Continued 


To management, the candidate’s 
basic interests are very important. 
Many executives—oddly as it may 
sound—are found to be serving time 
in their present jobs, looking toward 
the day of retirement, or escape to 
some more congenial field. 

When management decides to 
make a selection of a sales executive 
by a combination of test results and 
interviews, the first step is to set up 
a job specification and qualification 
sheet. It’s simply defining the job 
and the mental tools a sales execu- 
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tive needs to handle a sales man- 
agement position. Job classifications 
of the United States Employment 
Service can be used as a convenient 
guide. 

Both test and interviews for se- 
lecting sales managers may be con- 
ducted at a consultant’s office, or 
arranged so that the candidate does 
his paper work in the employer’s 
office. In properly set up test rooms, 
the paper work takes about three 
hours. Interviews usually require 
less time. 

In testing sales executive candi- 
dates for the eight essentials of a 


w 








good manager, the results are posted 
in this way: Very good, good, medi- 
ocre, poor, and very poor. In most 
cases, each individual will disclose 
a different personality pattern. With 
these patterns as guides, manage- 
ment, with its intimate knowledge of 
the business, will be able to make 
an intelligent selection among can- 
didates. 

These four case histories, in four 
widely varying types of industries, 
illustrate decisions reached by man- 
agement after testing candidates for 
sales executive positions: 


1. The job: 


Vice-president in charge of sales 
for a beverage company. The suc- 
cessful candidate tested high in in- 
telligence, technical knowledge of 
the business and the market, and 
executive salesmanship. He was not 
especially good as a salesman him- 
self. It was found that the candidate 
knew the beverage business from 
the ground up. He knew what people 
drink his company’s product, if the 
product is ready at hand. He knew 
how many bottles should be sold in 
any area, according to the popula- 
tion, and the season, and that people 
will drink his beverage as long as 
they like it, and trust it. These beliefs 
gave him a hard-boiled realistic atti- 
tude toward marketing and sales di- 
rection. 

He was constantly on the search 
for new facts about distribution. He 
was constantly improving his mar- 
keting in accordance with new facts. 
In managing his salesman, he was 
somewhat of a driver, holding them 
closely to quotas, and accepting no 
excuses, because he always drives 
himself just as hard. 

Coming up inside the organiza- 
tion, and chosen by management as 
the candidate with the best qualifi- 
cations for meeting hard competi- 
tion, he has proved to be a top- 
notcher. His company’s sales prove 
it. 


2. Sales and merchandise manager 
of a large chain store organization. 


This candidate also rated highest 
in intelligence, technical knowledge 
of the business, and executive sales- 
manship—likewise, was rather a 
poor salesman himself. 
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His company markets foods, and 
he was selected at a critical time, 
when the business had to be adjusted 
to war shortages, when the public’s 
loyalties and shopping habits were 
destroyed in the frantic search for 
goods, and employees were discour- 
aged by the changing conditions, and 
the public’s suspicious attitude. 

With his knowledge of the mer- 
chandise, and his ability in manag- 
ing sales people, he counteracted 
discouragement among store man- 
agers and sales people by lifting 
some of the war load that hampered 
them. 

For example, war brought a new 
burden of paper work, in Govern- 
ment reports and controls. He en- 
listed the comptrollers’ help in han- 
dling as much of that as possible. 
sales 


3. President qualifies for 


management. 


A moderate-size chemical com- 
pany, selling regionally, against na- 
tional competitors, had difficulty 
finding a sales manager with the 
necessary chemical knowledge. The 
president of the company resolved 


‘to add that department to his other 


work, provided he had the qualifica- 
tions. He took the tests himself. 


It was found that he had very 
high intelligence, with technical 
knowledge of the products and the 
market. His selling ability was poor, 
and he did not like to meet people. 

3ut he was successful in express- 
ing himself through subordinates, 
and building upon his strong points, 
the high quality of his products, and 
his understanding of what customers 
needed in those products. He in- 
creased his advertising, and directed 
it toward the building of reputation 
for trustworthiness in his company, 
and its products. As sales manager, 
he has been highly successful. 


4. Promoted salesman lacked tech- 
nical qualifications. 


Needing a new sales manager, a 
machine tool company promoted its 
best salesman, largely on his record 
for selling. Tests showed high sell- 
ing ability, social imagination and 
technical knowledge of the products, 
but not very high intelligence, plan- 
fulness or executive salesmanship. 
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technical and practical. 














His selling record outweighed the 
test results with management, and 
he was promoted, and for a time the 
sales department coasted on its 
momentum, and then began to sag, 
despite good advertising. 

Lack of executive salesmanship, 
and technical knowledge of markets, 
led him to substitute enthusiasm for 
planning. He was a “glad-hander” 
with his salesmen, where the situa- 
tion called for market research to 
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determine where sales effort would 
bring the best results. He “kept his 
ear to the ground” market-wise, but 
did not know how to use market re- 
search. A danger signal to manage- 
ment, not heeded, was his low in- 
telligence rating. The man did not 
know how to use the tools of sales 
management. In selling, he was well 
placed. Upon his failure as an ex- 
ecutive, he returned to selling, happy 
to be back. 
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HE first point is that this is an 
international association with 
membership open to qualified 
companies of any nation on earth. 
\ number of the delegates here to- 
lay, including myself, are aliens in 
his country. We represent compa- 
ies that do business here under 
the provisions of your state laws re- 
anc ating to alien insurers. A number 
ff your companies do business in my 
ountry under the provisions of our 
foreign Insurance Companies Act. 
Despite the uninviting sound of the 
words ‘foreign’ and ‘alien,’ I believe 
it is literally correct to say that in- 
surance business is transacted across 
international borders without re- 
striction or hindrance except to re- 
yuire the foreign insurer to main- 
tan the same standards as are 
required of like domestic companies. 

At the end of 1946, Canadian Life 
Insurance Companies had insurance 
contracts in force written in the 
“ United States of $2,179,443,572. 
American Life Companies had $3,- 
405,382,193 of business in force in 
Canada. The figures for other lines 
of insurance which are not available 
S meet) me are probably. equally impres- 
sive, 
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Insurance More Significant 


These figures have a much deeper 
significance than if I had said that 
Canada sold $146,507,805 * of news- 
print in the United States and that 
$109,273,291 * of American textiles 
were sold in Canada. Most items 
of trade between countries exist be- 
cause the one country produces a 
surplus and the other country has an 
insufficient production of the com- 
modity. This is not the reason for 
the great international trade in in- 
surance, for clearly the companies 
of either of our countries could 
easily supply all their local insur- 
ance needs. This tremendous inter- 
national exchange of insurance 
transactions is a tribute to the high 
order on which the business is con- 


* Official figures for the year 1945. 
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ducted and the wise laws under 
which it is regulated in the interests 
of the insuring public. 

When reflecting on the insurance 
figures I have quoted, one should 
keep in mind that they represent 
many thousands of insurance con- 
tracts each with a different individ- 
ual, and each policy providing for a 
continuation of contractual relations 
over a long period of years. Surely 
it is a tremendous step in the direc- 
tion of international friendship and 
understanding that so many individ- 
uals have seen fit to place their 
confidence and faith in international 
insurance contracts. 

The largest amount of interna- 
tional trade in insurance is between 
Canada and the United States, but 
a number of Canadian and American 
companies do a worldwide business 
in as many as 42 different countries. 
The favorable influence which such 
international transactions can create 
in the minds of the individual policy- 
holders in these foreign countries 
gives our companies a golden oppor- 
tunity to combat the misunderstand- 
ings which exist in countries which 
are substantially isolated from the 
rest of the world by policies of eco- 
nomic nationalism. At the same time 
our companies must and do recog- 
nize the trust imposed on them to 
see that this opportunity is not 
marred by deviating in any way 
from our golden rule of fair and 
generous treatment of our policy- 
holders. 


Supreme Test 


The absolute necessity for de- 
veloping and maintaining good pub- 
lic relations on an international scale 
by companies doing an international 
business is always uppermost in the 
thoughts and actions of such com- 
panies’ officers. Good public re- 
lations we know, can only be built 
up slowly, little by little, step by 


IVTERAATIONAL RELATIONS 


step, with painstaking care to see 
that it isn't suddenly dashed to the 
ground by a single unfortunate mis- 
step. The handling of claims is the 
danger ground on which the care- 
fully built structure of good will can 
so easily be wrecked. Up until the 
time that some payment or some de- 
terminating of rights is due, insur- 
ance has been mostly words—a great 
deal of talk by men in the field, 
much capable and smoothly writ- 
ten advertising, and a complicated 
and little read insurance contract. 

The supreme test of the business 
is when a claim is reported in some 
form. Will the words of the sales- 
man, and the quality of the service 
promised in the advertisements, be 
fulfilled in the manner expected by 
the policyholder ? 


Claimants’ Rights 


The policyholder or claimant has 
every right to expect two things: 
Firstly, to be given a clear under- 
standing of what is required of him 
in the matter of furnishing proof of 
claim; and secondly, promptness on 
the part of the Company. In the 
foreign field, both these objectives 
are a littlé more difficult to achieve 
than in our handling of domestic 
claims. Here, then, is the testing 
ground on which our business must 
stand or fall in creating the inter- 
national good will of which I have 
spoken. It is no idle boast when | 
say that the business has been tested 
and has not been found wanting. 

The terrific dislocation ot busi- 
ness during the war, particularly in 
areas that were devastated and oc- 
cupied by the enemy, have certainly 
put the companies to the acid test. 
In Shanghai, the Japanese took over 
the offices of the Canadian and 
American companies and attempted 
to operate the business for five or 
six months. Of course they took 
over the companies’ bank accounts 
and they paid some claims, but 
mostly they just paid what they 

(Continued on 


the next page) 
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International Relations—Continued 


called “administration expenses” to 
themselves and then they bundled up 
the office records and deposited them 
in some forgotten warehouse. In 
Manila the Japs made no attempt to 
run the business but contented 
themselves with dumping all the card 
files and office records on the streets 
and then shipped the furniture and 
equipment to Japan. 


In overseas territories which were 
never conquered, the companies 
didn’t lose their office records but 
there must be hundreds of pounds of 
mail and documents at the bottom 
of the sea. Quite a few claim files 
came through to us in almost un- 
readable condition, in envelopes 
stamped “salved from the sea.” De- 
spite these handicaps, and many 
others with which you are all too 
familiar, the insurance companies 
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JUST LIKE— 
Prudential’s Modified 
Life 3 policy 


For 


why = 


ABOUT THE POLICY 


Premiums 15% lower for first 
3 years than for subsequent 
years. In effect, this guaran- 
tees 15% dividend for the first 
3 years. After 3 years, divi- 
dends are expected to keep 
net premium payments just 
about the same. 
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together they can provide— 

. a lump sum for last expenses, plus 
. a monthly income, followed by 

. a lum sum payment. ) 


In every way, they’re a natural combination! 


PERFECT 
TWO-SOME! 


COMBINED WITH— 
our new Family 
Income rider. 


ABOUT THE RIDER 


Can provide monthly income 
of $10, $15 or $20 per $1,000 
of basic policy for a period 
of 10, 15 or 20 years from 
policy date. And premiums 
are payable for only 8, 12 or 
16 years. 
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came through these troubled times 
with enhanced reputations for their 
ability to handle claims with the 
promptness and understanding 
which is expected of them. 


The other point in our Constitu- 
tion which I trust will always re. 
main is the primary portion of the 
object and purpose of the Associa- 
tion which is constitutionally de- 
clared to be: “To promote good will,’ 
harmony, confidence and coopera- 
tion... .” We all know how ur- 
gently the world is trying to find 
ways of promoting such objects by 
associations of the nations which de- 
sire co-operation. So far, I am 
afraid, the progress made does not 
indicate a prospect of complete suc- 
cess. Good will, harmony, confi- 
dence and co-operation between na- 
tions can only be achieved when the 
individuals comprising those nations 
have developed these attributes in 
their individual dealings with one 
another both nationally and interna- 
tionally. Associations such as this 
International Claim association are 
the educational institutions in which 
these qualities are developed. Let 
us, therefore, in our deliberations at 
this meeting, and in the conduct of 
our companies’ business when we 
return to our offices, and in our 
personal affairs, never fail to prac- 
tice and promote the fundamental 
objectives of this association—‘Good 
will, harmony, confidence and co- 
operation.” 





Before Annual Meeting International Claim 
Assn., 1947. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Decem- 

ber Edition, the following com- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
Bankers Life and Casualty (IIl.) in 
Alabama and Kentucky; Interna- 
tional Life (Texas) in New Mexico; 
National Reserve (Kans.) in New 
Mexico; Old Republic Credit (IIl.) 
in California, Maine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico and Ver- 
mont; Pilot (N. C.) in Alabama; 
Reserve Life (Texas) in Ken- 
tucky; State Mutual (Mass.) in 
North Carolina; Union Mutual 
(Me.) in Alabama, Georgia and 
Kansas ; World ( Neb.) in Montana. 
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ORDINARY 


HIS article is being prepared 

during the last part of the last 
week of 1947. Christmas is just past 
—New Year’s Day is just ahead. 
It’s a gay holiday season. Schools 
are closed and students are vaca- 
tioning. Business activity has slowed 
down—many of us are coasting to 
year’s end. For countless people the 
end of the calendar year means also 
the end of a fiscal year, and, although 
the general tempo of business slows 
down a pace, one important activity 
comes to the fore. It’s “inventory 
time’! 

During these closing days of 1947 
merchants, manufacturers, and men 
in all lines of business will be “‘tak- 
ing stock.” This stock-taking is 
essential to round out the picture of 
the past year’s operation and to 
make possible an accurate evalua- 
tion of principles followed, methods 
employed, capital invested and en- 
ergy expended. 

Closely akin to this appraisal is 
planning for the year ahead. Pres- 
ent situations can only be accounted 
for by the past and likewise present 
situations must be the point of de- 
parture for future endeavors. Such 
a concept makes obvious the im- 
portance of reviewing the past in 
order to recognize and understand 
the present situation that there may 
be intelligently devised a sound plan 
for the year ahead. 


Life Underwriters 


To life underwriters the value of 
sound planning can be no less than 
it is in any other line of business. 
Similarly a life underwriter’s plan- 
ning for next year might profitably 
begin with a review of the record 
just closing for 1947. Much can be 
learned from the records we keep, 
and the more accurate and complete 
they are, the more enlightening 
such a review becomes. An adequate 
record will not only indicate which 
were the best months production- 
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by HARRY J. SYPHUS 


wise, but will most likely reveal the 
contributing causes for higher pro- 
duction in some months than others. 

It may be discovered that high 
level production followed a season 
of intensive prospecting, or that it 
developed in a period of enthusiasm 
for a new idea around which a sales 
talk was built. Perhaps such a 
simple cause as abundant hard work 
will appear as the prime factor— 
more prospecting—more calls—more 
interviews. Don’t be too surprised, 
however, if a study of the records 
shows greater fluctuations in the 
efficiency than the sufficiency of 
work. 





The measure of a man is the esteem he 
enjoys from his contemporaries. As one of 
the outstanding life insurance platform 
speakers, Mr. Syphus has earned an enviable 
reputation among his colleagues. He en- 
tered the business in 1926 as an industrial 
agent; became general agent for the Bene- 
ficial Life in Idaho Falls in 1934; Superin- 
tendent of Agents in 1938 and at his own 
request became home office general agent 
in 1944, the position he now holds. Since 
entering the business he has contributed 
generously of time and effort to local, state 
and the N.A.L.U. Currently he is president 
of the Salt Lake City Association and also 
Committeeman for the Utah State Associa- 
tion of the N.A.L.U. In his spare time he 
averages about $1,000,000 in personal pro- 
duction. 


An interesting game can be made 
of this study by listing the produc- 
tion figures for the six best months 
and then do the same for the six 
poorest months. Here is the 1946 
record of one rather consistent pro- 
ducer : 








Pees? $21,260 
February ....... 18,500 
Pc 64s Da 16,750 
Sees ee Pe 20,000 
a eee 14,000 
November ...... 22,500 

$113,010 
DE sirieuydi $29,800 
eee ity eee 38,750 
PRO sigs caste dus 45,000 
September ..... 40,000 
eer 32,500 
December ...... 53,000 

$239,050 

Total production for twelve 


months was $352,060, a better than 
average job! But what about his 
efficiency ratio? During his six best 
months he produced $239,050. Dur- 
ing his six poorest months he pro- 
duced $113,010. For one half the 
year he produced at the rate of 
$478,100 per year. During the other 
half year he produced at the rate of 
only $226,020 per year. Which type 
of producer is he, a four hundred 
seventy-eight thousand dollar man, 
or a two hundred twenty-six thou- 
sand dollar man? To him it was 
an extremely interesting question, 
and he found the answers in the 
records he had kept: not only the 
record of production, but the record 
of effort spent and of “how” and 
“why.” In 1947 his production ex- 
ceeds half a million. 

There are thousands whose rec- 
ords might reveal similar pictures, 
and one of them may be you. Why 
not try this simple game and when 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ordinary—Continued 


your high months and low months 
for the year are set down opposite 
each other, ask yourself “why’’? 
Probe for the causes and in planning 
for the year ahead give weight to 
these factors. 

The next logical phase of plan- 
ning is to examine present situations 
and conditions. Recognize changes 
that have occurred and adapt to 
them. 

Many underwriters today are ap- 
prehensive because of new rate 
structures involving lower interest 
assumptions and consequently higher 
premiums. Some have expressed 
fear that the public will stop buy- 
ing, and, although that hardly seems 
probable, the thought can be a bug- 
a-boo in the mind of a salesman. 
Those who fear this shadow might 
well recall that rate changes have 
taken place before, and, while it is 
conceded that higher premiums 
alone do not increase sales, it must 
be conceded that the service ren- 
dered by life insurance has reached 
a place of such importance in the 
lives of people that sales through 
the years have tremendously in- 


creased notwithstanding the rate re- 
visions necessitated from time to 
time. 

Automobile prices have advanced 
to levels unprecedented, but the 
automobile has become essential to 
our economy and our way of life. 
Therefore, the demand for auto- 
mobiles continues to run far ahead 
of production, regardless of price. 
Homes that were valued at $6,000 
in 1941 now sell for $11,000 or more, 
and the trade is brisk. The reason 
lies in the fact that families must be 
sheltered and homes are the answer 
to that problem. 


Needs Ever Present 


Every need for life insurance 
that existed during this year and 
last will exist during the new year. 
We can confidently plan to con- 
tinue to sell life insurance, even at 
higher premium _ rates, because 
nothing else will do the jobs for 
which life insurance is designed. 
Moreover, the trend which brings 
about the revision in premium rates 
actually serves to emphasize the 
unique position occupied by life in- 
surance in our economic and social 





life. Jow interest yield on inveg§ |= 
ments and high taxes on earned ip 
come form a combination which, fo 
most men, precludes the possibility 
of building any sizeable estate ex 
cept through life insurance. Th 
emphasis of this fact alone wil 
largely offset the reality that m 
premium dollars must be employed 
to do a comparable job in the future 
Life insurance is destined to gain ar 
increasingly higher priority in the 
budgeting of family income becaus 
it offers the best practical metho( 
of building security for the family. 
To complete this second phase oj 
“taking-stock” and setting up next 
year’s plan, make an analysis of each 
new situation or problem that seems 
to be part of the general picture to! 
day as it may affect our business. 
With a picture of last year’s work 
and accomplishments before us—the 
causes and results—and with a fairly 
clear concept of the present we find 
it not too difficult to set up reason- 
able objectives for the coming year 
and to outline methods of achieving 
them. ; 
A sound beginning can be made 
from a financial budget. Estimate} 
the income that will be required to 




















ACHIEVEMENT 


Life Insurance can be a career of 
success and happiness, . . whether 


one sells it, . . or just owns it. 
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DO YOU THINK 
YOU ARE A GOOD 
PRODUCER? 


If so we think you can make 


some real money with our general 


agents’ contract. 


Attractive Territory Available In 


Missouri 
Kentucky 


lowa 
Arkansas 


For further information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 





812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 











meet needs and to satisfy wants. 
Both are important, but remember 
that our wants can continue to spur 
us on long after our needs have been 
taken care of. Let the financial ob- 
jectives in your plan constitute a 
challenge to the best that is in you, 
but don’t set a goal so far beyond 
reach that hopelessness smothers de- 
termination and enthusiasm. Income 
for normal requirements can be esti- 
mated with considerable accuracy 
but the plan should contemplate 
some surplus for emergencies and 
accumulations. Most underwriters 
can conscientiously consider some 
expansion of their own life insur- 
ance programs, and certainly the 
adoption of these measures should be 
among the financial objectives of the 
plan set up. 

Once the money needs for the year 
have been determined it is a simple 
step to relate them to required vol- 
ume of production. Merely divide 
the total income needed by average 
commission per thousand as _ re- 
vealed by your records. Many 
agents reduce this figure by deduct- 
ing their estimated renewal income, 
but in most cases it may be wise to 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
| Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
In Texas 

















omit consideration of renewals and 
allow that much as a margin for 
error in the plan. Either way is all 
right and the individual agent will 
decide how to treat renewal income 
on the basis of the proportion re- 
newal income bears to total income. 


Step by Step 


Production requirements are 
easily translated into terms of effort, 
and, when this is done, the actual 
plan begins to take shape. How 
many sales must be made to secure 
the total volume? The answer is 
arrived at by dividing total produc- 
tion required by average size policy. 
Sales are made during interviews, 
and therefore enough interviews 
must be secured to yield the num- 
ber of sales required. How many 
interviews will be necessary is easily 
determined by the ratio of sales to 
interviews indicated by the records 
you have kept. Interviews depend 
upon calls, and, if the ratio of calls 
to interviews is known, then it is 
easy to determine the number of re- 
quired calls which will result in 
enough interviews to make the neces- 


sary sales, which, in turn, will yield 
the income needed to satisfy the 
budget which has been set up. We 
now have established an effort quota 


for the year, and doubtless it looks. 


imposing enough and perhaps there 
seems little hope of accomplishing 
the task. Fortunately this enormous 
job can be divided into twelve 
smaller jobs and a month allotted to 
the doing of each. Our monthly 
quota of sales, interviews, calls, and 
prospects looks far less formidable 
than the yearly quota. Further sim- 
plification is achieved by a further 
breakdown into weekly quotas and 
at this point the over-all problem is 
reduced to a matter of actually doing 
a reasonable amount of intelligent 
work each day. 


Suggested Improvements 


During the arithmetical process 
outlined above it is highly probable 
that needed improvements will be 
noted. Reference to the record of 
last year’s work may show a wide 
disparity between sales and inter- 
views. If it does then it is evident 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ordinary—Continued 


that the sales story is not being told 
as effectively as it should be. Some 
time can profitably be spent in de- 
veloping and perfecting a few good 
talks. On the other hand a 
satisfactory ratio of sales to inter- 
views may prevail, but the inter- 
views themselves may seem difficult 
to obtain and perhaps an unusually 
high number of calls are required to 
result in one interview. This situa- 
tion points to an ineffective approach 
and highlights the particular part of 
the sales process that needs strength- 
ening. 


sales 


Personal Improvement 


Thus a plan which follows this 
pattern becomes not only a plan for 
getting the job done, but a plan for 
personal improvement as well. A 
little figuring on the results to be 
obtained through even slight 1m- 
provement in any phase of the life 
underwriter’s job will provide tre- 
mendous incentive for working ac- 
cording to plan. 


PURDUE PLAN 


HE appointment of Daniel Cahill, 

C.L:U., as Acting Director of the 
Institute of Life Insurance Market- 
ing of Purdue University, has been 
announced by Professor C. W. 
Beese, Director of the Technical Ex- 
tension Division of the University. 
Mr. Cahill will be assisted by 
Bernard C. Haught, and Robert L. 
White, Assistant Directors, Robert 
R. Girk and Frank Mellinger. 
Horace R. Smith, former director, 
will remain in the advisory capacity 
until the shift to the new faculty has 
been completed, after which he will 
assume his new duties as Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, where he 
will be in charge of that company’s 
educational and training program. 


In making the announcement of 
the new appointment, Prot. Beese 
stated, “After a careful review with 
the Indiana State Association of Life 
Underwriters of the facilities of the 
Institute and candidates for the di- 
rectorship, we have come to the con- 
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clusion that at the present time, the 
appointment of Mr. Cahill beg 
serves the interests of the school and 
its future growth. 

“Mr. Cahill is thoroughly familiar 
with both the administration and the 
curriculum of the Institute and, since 
coming to Purdue, has demonstrated 
both a teaching ability and a diree- 
tional capacity that guarantee con- 
tinuation of the sound policies and 
practices laid down by Mr. Smith in 
the formative days of the school. No 
changes will be made in either cur- 
riculum or schedules.” 

Associated with Mr. Cahill, ac- 
cording to Prof. Beese, will be Rob- 
ert L. White, Assistant Director, 
who will, in addition to his teaching 
work, direct the analysis of field re- 
ports and field guidance through 
them, and be responsible for the re- 
search activities which are consid- 
ered an important part of the Insti- 
tute program. 

Bernard Haught, Assistant Di- 
rector, has been on the Institute 
Staff at Purdue since the founding, 
and he will continue his teaching 
work and have charge of vocational 
counselling as a major activity in the 
Institute program. 

Mr. Girk, estate-planning attor- 
ney, whose work has proved espe- 
cially effective with the advanced 
groups, will continue to be associated 
with the staff in the same capacity. 

Frank Mellinger, formerly field 
supervisor with the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company and a 
Purdue Institute graduate, has been 
added to the staff as an instructor. 
Knrollments have been completed 
for the Basic Course starting No- 
vember 17th. The first Basic in 
which space is open will start Janu- 
ary 5th, and be followed by the final 
Basic of the 1947-48 series on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1948. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Underwriters, 
March 16-19, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

American Institute of Actuaries, April 29, 
30, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

Actuarial Society of America, May 13, |4, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

Industrial Insurers Conference May 19-22, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

Medical Section, American Life Conven- 
tion, June 24-26, Mount Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N. H. 

International Claim Assn., Sept. 20-22, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 


Rest’s Life News 
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ITH this issue this popular 
feature is resumed. 


Mrs. Leila M. Rice, 
Standard Insurance Company, 
Pendleton, Oregon 


“Mrs. Rice began writing insur- 
ance for the Standard Insurance Co. 
in April, 1933. She had worked in 
banks in Pendleton for the five years 
before which gave her a good foun- 
dation for the business and a good 
knowledge of the financial standing 
of her prospects. She decided to 
write life insurance when the banks 
closed during the depression. When 
the banks opened again in Novem- 
ber, 1933 she went back into the 
bank, but after one month decided 
the life insurance business offered 
a better opportunity so she quit the 
bank and went back to the Standard 
Insurance Co., first as Assistant 
District Manager and later as Dis- 
trict Manager. However, the last 
ten years she has done only personal 
production and finds that she likes 
it much better. 

“Pendleton being primarily a 
farming district she does most of her 
business with the farmers. She has 
lound the 10 pay life contract very 
easy to sell to them during the last 
few years due to the large income 
of the pea and wheat growers. They 
are interested in a short time con- 
tract with a high cash value so in 
the event of a depression in a few 
vears they will have a cash reserve 
other than in their farming interests. 
Because of this she has been able to 
sell some quite large contracts to 
these men. 

“Mrs. Rice is also very interested 
in writing educational policies. She 
educated her daughter with one and 
experience just how 


knows from 


satisfactory they are and that it 1s 


the only way the average man on a 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Personality Parade 


by ELMA EASLY 


salary can be sure of educating his 
children. Mrs. Rice is a consistent 
large producer of Life Insurance 
and a life member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table.” 


Miss Mary LaBella, 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“She started her business career 
with a political campaign. She was 
secretary and confidential aide to a 
political ‘big-wig’ with more knowl- 
edge of people than anyone she has 
subsequently met. She listened and 





» 


The old adage "if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easly does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is,President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance: Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 


in new business each year since |941. 


developed a will to do something 
about the public at large. After 
several political jobs the war came 
along and she had the opportunity 
to teach for the Army Air Corps. 
A civilian school had been converted 
over to war work and the draftees 
poured through the portals for the 
next six months. More people, this 
time seriously bent on a major task 
of helping to win a war. She tound 
this exciting work and counts It as 
one of the richest experiences in her 
lite. 

“Her next experience was as an 
office manager for a general insur- 
ance brokerage firm. Eighteen 
months after entering the business 
she decided that if she could run an 
office with a premium account of 
several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars, then she could and would go 
into business for herself. She had 
the qualifications for a broker's ex- 
amination, took the test, her 
license, opened her doors and now 


got 


she was the owner of a general 1n- 
surance brokerage firm. Lite msur- 
ance had never part ot her 
thinking. She knew nothing ot the 
subject. However, being a broker 
meant that she would have to learn 
and it was her good fortune to meet 
with a general agent who was and 
is an expert in our business. She 
started in the life insurance business 
in the summer of 1945. Her*biggest 
asset being a feeling that she wished 
to serve people. She was interested 


been 


in their problems and had a sincere 
desire to help. 

“Miss LaBella telt at last that she 
had found the career that she was 
looking for and that most ot het 
past experience had been building 
her and preparing her tor just this 
opportunity to be of service to people 
Her creed has been to treat every 
client’s problems with the same de 


. ' 
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gree of sincerity that she would treat 
her own. While she is a great be- 
liever in protection insurance with 
its many ramifications she also sells 
much retirement income. She has 
qualified for the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table for the 
past two years and has found it a 
great help and inspiration to her. 
She feels that all new people should 
attend the National Convention be- 
cause of the actual dollars and cents 
it will put in their pockets through 
the coming year. Miss LaBella’s fine 
sales record has proved for her that 
she made a wise decision when she 
decided to come into the life insur- 
ance business.” 


Mrs. Ouida Cox, 


Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 


‘Mrs. Cox has long been num- 
bered among her company’s leading 
representatives, and in addition, is 
widely recognized throughout the 
insurance industry as one of the 
country’s outstanding women life 
underwriters. Her national honors 
include two memberships in the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table (1946 and 1947) of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. That organization, in 
cooperation with the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
granted her the National Quality 
Award in 1947 to recognize superior 
service to clients. 


“The amount of time required to 
produce a large volume of life insur- 
ance does not keep Mrs. Cox from 
being a good traveler. She visited 
Mexico in 1943 and as a member 
of the 1946 President’s Club, earned 
a trip to Mexico City. In 1947, 
again as a Club member she visited 
New Orleans, and recently returned 
from the Boston meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Her work takes her fre- 
quently between Tucson, Nogales 
and Phoenix. In addition to this 
Mrs. Cox has found time to com- 
plete a novel.” 





LIFE SPAN 


HE average length of life in the 

Western world has _ increased 
about 25 years in the past century, 
more than in all prior centuries to- 
gether since the dawn of civilization, 
according to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

For prehistoric man the length of 
life, estimated from the character- 
istics of fossil remains, probably 
averaged about 18 years. By the 
middle of the last century, the aver- 
age had risen to about 40 years, 
and it is now more than 65 years. 
The statisticians expect that within 
the next decade or two, the average 
length of life for the population of 
the United States will be extended to 
the biblical three score and ten. 
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“The lease of life for prehistoric 
man was pitifully small as measured 
by modern standards,” the statisti- 
cians comment. “This does not mean 
that there were none surviving to 
mature life, but that the number of 
deaths in infancy and childhood were 
terrifyingly high. To judge by’ the 
large proportion of preserved skulls 
that show traces of heavy blows, 
death by violence seems to have been 
a common occurrence at the period. 

“With the advance of early civili- 
zation, there appears to have been 
a very gradual increase in longevity,” 
the statisticians note. “At the time 
of the Romans, about 2000 years ago, 
the average length of life may have 
been somewhere from 20 to 30 years. 
During the Middle Ages and up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
there is little indication of any ma- 
terial rise in longevity, the average 
for this period being somewhere 
around 35 years. 

“The rise in standard of living and 
the development of scientific know- 
ledge early in the nineteenth century 
evidently had a beneficial effect upon 
longevity. By the middle of the 
century the average length of life 
advanced to 40 years, and around the 
end of the century the average was 
nearly 50 years. The great advances 
in the control of disease so far this 
century have brought the average 
length of life in this country to al- 
most 66 years, an increase of 16 
years in less than five decades. This 
record is undoubtedly without paral- 
lel in the whole range of human 
existence, and may never again be 
equalled,” the statisticians comment. 

Further progress is to be expected 
as present knowledge in medical and 
Sanitary science is more fully utilized 
and as new weapons to fight disease 
are developed. According to the 
statisticians, “Within the course of 
the next decade or two, it should 
be possible to extend the average 
length of life for the population of 
the United States to at least 70 


years.” 
* 





ACTUARIAL (Dec. 1947) 


On page 36, last column, 5th 
paragraph, in 4th  line—a95 
should be a95 (Note: a95 equals 
1 plus a95). On page 45, column 
1, paragraph starting “Now for 
the use’, in second line—a30 
should be a30. 
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“THE SUN IS RISING” 


S THE last speaker on the 

Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s 1947 Annual Meeting Pro- 
gram, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Managing Director, summarized in 
brief form the talks of preceding 
speakers and drew various conclu- 
sions. 

His title “The Sun Is Rising” was 
secured from a speech by Benjamin 
Franklin at the conclusion of the 
Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787. After their many 
weeks of deliberation, during which 
the delegates had often despaired of 
success, Franklin arose and _ said, 
“During these weeks of uncertainty 
and doubt I have often looked at 
the carving on the chair of the pre- 
siding officer. You will all recall 
that the carving is of a sun, but I 
have frequently wondered during 
these difficult weeks whether it was 
setting or rising. I have now con- 
cluded that it is rising.” 

Mr. Holcombe expressed convic- 
tion that the sun is rising for Agency 
Management and gave six reasons 
for this conclusion. 


Recognizing Problems 


When the Research Bureau was 
organized 25 years ago, Mr. Hol- 
combe was frequently told that 
agency problems, unlike underwrit- 
ing problems, investment problems, 
and actuarial problems, were not 
subject to study. Solutions were be- 
lieved to come only by trial and 
error. Today the attitudes of agency 
officers and of others have radically 
changed ; it is now generally realized 
that, although many agency prob- 
lems are yet unsolved, it is possible 
to solve them by thorough analysis. 
He said that the speakers at the re- 
cent Agency Section Meeting ‘of the 
American Life Convention all 
pointed to significant questions about 
agency management which had not 
yet been solved but which each 
speaker believed could be solved 
through research. 
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by JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR. 
Managing Director, 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


Mr. Holcombe especially men- 
tioned the closer cooperation be- 
tween agency officers and actuaries 
today than formerly existed and ex- 
pressed the belief that the seeking 
of solutions by the agency men and 
the actuaries as partners is ex- 
tremely valuable to the business. 

Another attitude which Mr. Hol- 
combe believes to be of great signifi- 
cance today is the fact that there is 
so little complacency among agency 
officers, despite the tremendous vol- 
ume of new business which has been 
written in recent years. 

Both of these significant attitudes 
Mr. Holcombe used as his first rea- 
son for believing that the “‘sun is 
rising” for Agency Management. 

His second reason for this belief 
centered around today’s greatly en- 
hanced public appreciation of life 
insurance. But this greater public 
appreciation and understanding of 
life insurance by the public will make 
it increasingly difficult for the poor 
agent to survive. Such men will 
increasingly be forced out of the 
business, Mr. Holcombe believes. 
Conversely, this greater apprecia- 
tion will give a greater opportunity 
to the well selected and trained agent 
than ever before. The task is to 
accelerate an ever-improving public 
understanding of life insurance 
through an improving agency force. 


Changed Perspectus 


The third reason was a compari- 
son by Mr. Holcombe between the 
very limited concept of Agency 
Management which existed a quar- 
ter of a century ago and that which 
exists today. Twenty-five years ago 
many agency officers believed that 
top management demanded a con- 
stantly increasing volume of new 
business as the only measuring stick 
of the agency officer’s success—that 


top management did not understand 
Agency Management or recognize 
its problems—that agency officers 
lacked sufficient authority—and that 
there was inadequate cooperation 
between the Agency Department 
and the other departments in the 
Home Office. 

Such an agency officer was a de- 
partmental and not a company offh- 
cer. Often he was opposed to and 
opposed by other company offers. 
There was compartmentalization 
throughout the company. 

Today a broader concept of agency 
management has emerged through- 
out the company by the efforts of 
the agency officers themselves. It 
includes such tenets as these—that 
Agency Management is part of the 
over-all management of the company 
—that what is good for the agency 
force is good for the company and 
vice versa—that the agency function 
is a vital though not the only factor 
in helping a company to reach its 
basic purpose of serving the public— 
that the agency officer has all the 
authority he needs and when he de- 
serves more he will have it—that 
the good of any department of the 
company is subordinate to the good 
service which the whole company 
shall render to the public—that when 
Agency Management is misunder- 
stood or underrated, the responsi- 
bility is the agency officer’s. 

This evolution of Agency Man- 
agement from the limited = or 
provincial estimate to the broad or 
professional estimate is of great 
significance to the business and is 
one of the most telling reasons for 
being optimistic about the future of 
Agency Management. 

Mr. Holcombe next discussed the 
difference between the research 
which has been done in the physical 
and the social fields of business in 
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"Sun Is Rising''—Continued 


our modern life. Mr. Holcombe said, 
“It may not be too much to say 
that the enormous disparity _be- 
tween our physical and our social 
achievements is the cause of our 
present world-wide predicament. 
Our technological accomplishments 
—the products of vast labor and 
huge investments in our great re- 
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price-tag of planned saving; that 
life insurance is the surest and 
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resolutions may be executed. 
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search laboratories—are far ahead 
of our social and political accom- 
plishments, in connection with which 
research laboratories are rare in- 
deed. 

An enlarged agency research pro- 
gram will assist agency officers in 
spreading the beneficence of life in- 
surance through the vehicle of an 
agency force whose creation and 
stimulation are the results of scien- 
tific study. That is the ally which 
agency officers are increasingly us- 


ing. 
Fifth Reason 


Mr. Holcombe’s fifth reason 
brought forth these comments— 
“The world in which we are living 
today is sharply divided between 
two concepts. In the one, the state 
comes first and the individual sec- 
ond; in the other, the individual 
comes first and the state comes 
second. In this room, we all believe 
in the primacy of the individual. In 
these days of doubts and fears it is 
helpful for each of us to realize ex- 
actly what that means. To me there 
has been no more thrilling evidence 
in my lifetime of the place which 
life insurance has increasingly 
achieved in the preservation of the 
happiness and security of the indi- 
vidual. A consideration of the part 
which life insurance has already 
played, and will under your direc- 
tion, play in strengthening the dig- 
nity of the individual will arouse you 
and every man on your field force 
to greater confidence in his business, 
his company and himself.” 


Great Cooperation 


The final and sixth reason which 
Mr. Holcombe gave for optimism 
concerns the great cooperation which 
he has seen ever since the Research 
Bureau was organized between the 
Canadian and United States com- 
panies. He spoke of the fact that the 
two countries are very similar politi- 
cal democracies: both countries 
originated in the British Empire 
where they were colonies and served 
their apprenticeship in self-govern- 
ment. He concluded his remarks by 
saying, “We have stood shoulder 
to shoulder in war and in peace; 
pray God we shall ever do so. That 
is my final reason for believing that 
‘the sun is rising.’ ” 


PHYSICIANS' MORTALITY > 


HYSICIANS record a consid: 














erably higher mortality than the 





general population from the dis- 
eases of the heart and arteries, but 
have a lower than average mortality 
from cancer, tuberculosis, appendi- 
citis, and other conditions in which 
early recognition and expert treat- 
ment can effect beneficial results. 
These are the conclusions drawn by 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company from a de- 
tailed study which they have made 
from records of the American Medi- 
cal Association. | 

The death rate from cancer among 
male physicians is four fifths that 
for white males of the same ages in 
the general population. For ap- 
pendicitis the ratio is three fourths, 
and for tuberculosis it is less than 
one half. : 

The statisticians point out that the 
advantages of these and other favor- 
able ratios are offset by the rela- 
tively high mortality from the cardio- 
vascular conditions. The death rate 
from these diseases among male 
physicians is about one fifth higher 
than that among white males of the 
same ages. “Much of this excess 
mortality,” the statisticians say, “ap- 
pears to result from the special ac- 
tivities and the strains imposed upon 
the medical profession.” 


CHILD COST 


HE cost of bringing up a child in 

an American family of moderate 
income has increased more than 50 
per cent in the past decade, accord- 
ing to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

On the basis of prices prevailing 
about ten years ago, the cost of 
raising a child to age 18 was close to 
$10,000 in a family with an income 
of about $2,500 a year. At present 
prices, the comparable cost would be 
more than $15,000. ‘The largest 
relative increases in cost have been 
for food and for clothing, both of 
which have approximately doubled 
in price in the period under survey. 
Fortunately, the material rise in 
family earnings within the last 
decade has made it possible for the 
large proportion of American fami- 
lies to meet these higher costs of 
bringing up a child. 
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HI: special concern of this Asso- 

ciation is the broad field of agency 
management. All the activities of 
the Association are geared to bring 
about improvements in the methods 
used in the management of our field 
forces to the end that they may be 
better selected, better trained and 
better supervised than ever before. 
The logical results of such improve- 
ments are increased production of 
a better quality of new business, 
more effective conservation of exist- 
ing business, and this greater service 
to our policyholders. A _ collateral 
but very real benefit resulting from 
more efficient operation—and_ this 
is true of every phase of a Com- 
pany 's operations—is a reduction in 
the net cost of life insurance. Every 
dollar that can be saved without 
diminishing necessary service to our 
policyholders and _ necessary help 
and support to our fine field forces 
is especially needed in these days of 
low interest rates and rising costs. 

To my mind, a life imsurance 
company is primarily a sales and 
service institution. Our companies 
are, of necessity, investment inst1- 
tutions also, but the sale of new in- 
surance and the service of old in- 
surance are our underlying func- 
tions. Agency officers do not have 
convinced by me of this— 
othcers of other departments of our 
companies must be convinced by all 
of us of this truth. 


to be 


Primary Work 


I believe that the primary work 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion is largely in the field of research. 
This fact-finding work is accom- 
plished through special studies and 
research projects, through the dis- 
tribution of the results of such fact- 
finding, through consultation with 
individual companies on research 
matters, and, in fact, through con- 
ferences such as this. All this stimu- 
lates individual thinking within com- 
panies and broadens individual and 
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by CARROL M. 


Prudential Insurance Company o 


company outlook, while promoting 
solutions to specific problems. Ot 
course, much of this research can be 
done and is being done by individual 
lite imsurance companies. It is 
questionable, however, whether it 
can be done as broadly or as ettec- 
tively in that manner as it should 
be done. Agency management today 
is a progressive science requiring 
constant study. Changes and de- 
velopments are always in process. 
Successful company management in 
agency matters must be alive to and 
intormed of new developments and 
trends in the whole industry. 

l‘urthermore, while most compa- 
nies can justifiably use the services 
of trained specialists in some fields, 
it is doubtful that any company can 
do this in every research phase of 
agency management. All companies, 
however, can contribute to industry 
research and can then, if they but 
will, make all possible practical use 
of such research facilities and end- 
results. 

| wish now to mention one or two 
of the many problems to the solution 
of which we may rightfully expect 
industry-wide research to contribute. 
ln my opinion, there has come about 
an increasing awareness of the need 
for helping our field managers and 
assistant managers to do a better 
management job. There is need 
for better methods of selecting as- 
sistant managers and managers—a 
task which fortunately the Associa- 
tion and individual companies have 
already assumed. Underlying such 
a procedure is the need for a better 
definition and description of not 
only the responsibilities which 
should go with these two important 
field jobs, but also of the attributes 
and aptitudes that make for both 























success or failure in these "pe 
Such descriptions, for example, 
the future should state more clearly 
than ever before those characteris- 
tics of both the man and the job 
which differentiate the assistant 
manager and manager from the 
agent, for those are the characteris- 
tics for which these people are com- 
pensated and the possession of which 
is the justification for having man- 
agement in the field. This may seem 
obvious, and it is elemental, but it 
is sometimes overlooked. The ex- 
panded research program of the As- 
sociation which you heard discussed 
this morning is to me, the answer to 
the problem of improved manage- 
ment in the field. Inevitably, also, 
improved management of the field 
from the Home Office will ensue. 


Much to Be Done 


Although your Association has 
contributed immeasurably in_ the 
past to the solution of the problems 
of our agency force, I am sure that 
much remains to be done, and I 
am confident that the Association, 
with the help and activity of indi- 
vidual companies, can do the job. 
The responsibility of every Home 
Office, including the President of 
every company, is the development 
of a capable, efficient and successtul 
field staff. This means much more 
than such obvious and commonly 
recognized factors as better selection 
and improved training. It means 
more development of the individual. 
It means the discovery of hidden 
human resources in the individual 
and the bringing out of such re- 
sources so that the individual may 
have greater job satisfaction and a’ 
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higher morale. Our responsibility 
to the individual field man is to pro- 
vide more opportunities for him to 
develop and increase his capacity in 
his present job, while keeping a way 
open for his future advancement and 
ever building his qualifications as a 
future leader. 

Numerous and ofttimes perplexing 
as our problems now are, they must 
inevitably increase in complexity as 
the economic, political and social 
national and world organization 
within which we must function con- 
tinues to develop and ramify. For- 
tunately, however, improvements 
and refinements in management 
techniques are enabling our industry 
to keep pace with these demands. 
Improved agency management sup- 
ported by research conducted on a 
broad industry-wide basis and sup- 
plemented by the work of trained 
staff specialists within our compa- 
nies, should provide the fact-finding, 
the fact-analysis and the _ better 
quality of personnel which will be 
needed to solve our management 
problems of the future. 





Before Annual Meeting Agency Management 
Assn., Chicago, 1947. 
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SPECIAL library is the logical 

clearing house for all the ques- 
tions and all the information of a 
life insurance company, Elizabeth 
Ferguson, librarian of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, told delegates to 
the 24th annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Ass'n. 


If a company does not have a 
central place through which ques- 
tions clear, Miss Ferguson declared, 
much time and effort is wasted while 
questions float around from depart- 
ment to department, over the tele- 
phone and in letters. It is the most 
natural thing in the world, she said, 
for each department to collect and 
keep at hand the books, reports, 





"A splendid opportunity for 
ambitious young man, experi- 
enced in Health and Accident 
underwriting, is open in Home 
Office of midwestern insur- 
ance company in a depart- 
ment which is just being devel!- 
oped.'' L-248, Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, New York 
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services, etc., which it needs op 


needed at one time; these collectiong 
often grow into sizable libraries buf 


scattered as they are, are seldonp 


used. 

“A good librarian can give library 
service if she is equipped only with 
a desk, a telephone, and full knowl- 
edge of and access to all the infor- 
mational resources of the company, 
Books may even remain in private 
bookcases, if they were allowed to 
be recorded in a central index or 
catalog so they will be readily avail- 
able to anyone wanting to use them. 


“Often, the only large new outlay 
of money for a company library is 
the salary of the librarian. It is 
poor economy not to plan on offering 
a salary adequate enough to add to 
the staff a trained person, who 
ideally has completed full college 
work plus an additional year at 
least of specialized work in a recog- 
nized school. With or without train- 
ing, however, the person should have 
a mature point of view, breadth of 
experience and education, and above 
all an energetic, outgoing personality 
which can become a vital factor in 
the organization. 
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15. Adding 35. Intercommunication 78. Pencil Sharpeners 
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anit 17. Bookkeeping 37. Paper Fastening 69. Stencils & Inks 
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¢ 109. Payroll OFFICE ACCESSORIES 82. Cleaning Material 
19. Tabulating 38. Ash Trays & Stands 83. Copyholders 
39. Cash Boxes 113. Eradicable Ribbon 
40. Chair Cushions 85. Justifier 
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No. No. 48. Pen & Ink Sets 92. Index 
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~ 60. Wardrobes 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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COMBINATION TRAVELING BAG 


HIS combination file case and over- 

night bag has been designed by the 
National Brief Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany to meet the travel needs of the busy 
business man. Measuring 17 x 1142 x 5 
inches, it is available in smooth top grain 
cowhide in Aniline Russet or British Tan 
and also in Baby Walrus or Shark grain, 
black or brown. Lining is of coated wash- 
able fabric. 





“ACTION” DESK TRAY 


HE Victor Safe and Equipment Com- 

pany, Inc., is marketing a new and dif- 
ferent desk tray. A _ novel lifter in the 
front literally, as the manufacturer puts 
it, “hands you your papers.” Just reach 
out, press the action lifter lightly and 
the papers pop right into your out- 
stretched fingers—you get them all at one 
time. The tray is available in either single 
or stacked models; construction is of 
heavy metal with resilient rubber feet to 
discourage sliding and to protect the desk 
top; finish is grey, olive green. or brown 
enamel. 
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Pencil Sharpener 
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Name Plate 
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PENCIL SHARPENER HONE 


C. DILLON and Company, Inc. 
= has developed a hone to be used 
in sharpening the cutting edges of pencil 
sharpeners. The expense of buying new 
cutters and the trouble of removing and 
shipping the blades for expensive outside 
sharpening are both eliminated. Simply 
insert the “Dillon E-Z Hone” into the 
sharpener as you would a pencil, turn the 
handle in reverse and the job is done. 
Constructed of heat-treated tool steel. 
Immediate delivery. 





PAYROLL BOOK 


AY ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS has 

developed a payroll record book which, 
besides being adaptable to a small pro- 
ducer’s office, should prove a good adver- 
tising and promotional item to give to 
firms with not more than thirty em- 
ployees. The book is 844” x 12” in size 
with space provided for an advertising 
message. It supplies all necessary pay- 
roll information including hours worked, 


rate, earnings and deductions for one 
year. Cost is about that of a good 
calendar. 





PERSONALIZED NAME PLATE 


HIS personalized desk name plate is 

an ideal promotional gift for a com. 
pany’s better agents and brokers or for a 
producer’s preferred clients. Working 
from a person’s written signature, Free 
State Art Plastics, the manufacturers, 
enlarge and reproduce it on lightweight 
shatter-resistant Plexiglass. If desired, 
the company’s name or advertising mes- 
sage may be stamped in the base in such 
a position that it faces the occupant of 
the desk. The personalized nature of this 
gift, the length of time it will be retained 
and the preferred position it receives in 
the recipient’s ofhce all act to make it 
a superior promotional gift. 





CHROME BENCHETTE 


HIS new Benchette, styled for the 

modern office, will seat two persons 
comfortably. Constructed of welded 
heavy gauge one-inch chrome-plated tub- 
ular steel with stain and fire-resistant 
plastic-coated leatherette seat and back. 
Over-all dimensions are 36” wide by 20” 
deep by 32” high. Manufactured by Maso 
Steel Products in antique red, brown, 
blue, green or black. 
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INCENTIVES 


ORE than twenty years ago 
Mi was decided at the Aetna 

Life that results which had 
been achieved through individual 
wage incentives in factories pro- 
vided good reasons for investigating 
the possible use of these incentives 
in our own home office for clerical 
jobs. 


After our time standards for this 
work had been established, it was 
necessary to decide the basis on 
which our incentive was to be paid. 
We thought that clerical workers 
would prefer a guaranteed salary to 
a straight piece-work plan, and‘ be- 
cause there was in most cases quite 
a wide spread between a theoretical 
day’s work based on time study and 
the amount actually being produced, 
it was inidicated that we could afford 
to guarantee the regular salaries and 
still hope for substantial economies. 

It was consequently decided to 
maintain the same salary plan in- 
cluding merit increases for those 
working on incentives as for those 
not on incentives. 100% of efficiency 
was defined as the rate of production 
which the average well-trained em- 
ployee should be able to maintain 
throughout the day without undue 
fatigue, and. 1% of basic salary was 
offered for each percent of efficiency 
over 70. 


Extension of the Plan 


Our initial experiments in operat- 
ing the incentive plan were consid- 
ered a success, and it was therefore 
decided to gradually extend the plan. 
This process was continued until 
1942 when the lack of manpower 
under wartime conditions made it 
necessary to devote less time to this 
type of work. During the next few 
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years the effectiveness of our plan 
decreased because we were not in a 
position to do all of the necessary 
maintenance work and because many 
jobs were filled by temporary em- 
ployees working on a part-time 
basis. 

This situation has now changed. 
During the past year we have or- 
ganized an enlarged group of people 
and trained them in the installation 
of office incentives. It is their job 
to restore the bonus plan to full 
effectiveness and to extend the plan 
as rapidly as a good thorough job 
will allow. 

The initial step in investigating 
the possible use of incentives in any 
operating department is to review 
job descriptions which have been 
prepared in connection with our job 
evaluation plan. We have job de- 
scriptions for every job in the four 
companies housed in our building 
—in our life company, casualty com- 
pany and our two fire companies. 
These job descriptions are examined 
from four angles. 

First, at least four employees 
must be doing interchangeable work 
so that there will be a fair chance 
of saving at least one clerk’s full 
time and sharing the savings with 
the remaining three as the incentive. 

Second, the rate of production 
should be under the control of the 
person doing the work,—a_ste- 
nographer taking dictation being a 
good example of a person whose 
rate of production is not under her 
own control. 


Third, there should be relatively 
continuous supply of work,—a mes- 
senger subject to call by a group of 
people within the department being 
an example of a job which probably 
should not be included. 


Fourth, work is not considered 
suitable for bonus unless the pro- 
cedure is governed by definite rules. 
For instance, the work of an under- 
writer who examines applications 
for insurance as well as other evi- 
dence submitted and who may de- 
cide that further investigations are 
necessary before making his de- 
cision to accept or reject a risk 
would be an example of the type 
which we would not want to put on 
incentives. 


Complicated Jobs Can Be Covered 


However, some work covered by 
rules is quite complicated as well as 
varied, and we have had good re- 
sults in covering it,—an example is 
the employee who calculates policy 
loans. On this job one request might 
require calculations involving a pre- 
vious loan to be deducted from a 
new one, interest on the prior loan, 
a possible premium to be included 
in the new loan, and an examination 
of the policy title which often is a 
complicated job. The next might 
be for a small loan under a policy 
which clearly has’ sufficient cash 
value. The difference in time spent 
on these two cases would be great, 
but we have found it possible to 
arrive at an average figure which 
provides a very satisfactory basis of 
operation because the overall volume 
of such work is -large and the per- 
centage of complicated and simple 
cases remains sufficiently constant. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Incentives—Continued 


When the timestudy man arrives 
in a department, he usually finds at 
least some of the employees rather 
apprehensive and his first job is to 
try to create a friendly atmosphere 
and to answer any questions frankly 
so that there will be no air of 
mystery. 

Before undertaking timings, he 
first makes a close observation of the 
work to see whether changes in 
method might be desirable. Of 
course, it is more economical to 
make changes before detailed studies 
rather than after them. An example 
of this is the clerk who received 
copies of certain records in duplicate 
and who first separated the originals 
from the duplicates, then sorted the 
originals into exact alphabetical or- 
der, and finally sorted the duplicates 
into the same alphabetical order. 
This may sound rather fantastic to 
you but maybe some of you can find 
similar situations in your own of- 
fices if you have not carefully re- 
viewed the work. 





Did you getall your 
dictation done 





SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment helps you get things done 
at top speed and efficiency, at lower 
cost. Secretaries praise it. Write today 
for the complete story of this amaz- 
ing new business aid—the “‘machine 
that serves the mind.”’ 


JOUND/SCRIBER 


Trade Mork 


ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BL-1, New Haven 4, Conn. 





Please send case histories on SoundScribers in operation. 


Nome 





Company 





Street 
City 





State. 
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After methods have been decided 
upon and changes have been made, 
timestudies are undertaken. The 
technique is very similar to that used 
in the study of shop operations. 


Quality Standards 


It is also important that arrange- 
ments be made for the maintenance 
of quality standards. For some types 
of work this can be done without any 
specific penalties for errors while in 
other types incorrect work is done 
over without additional credit, or 
cash penalties for each error are 
charged against bonus earnings. De- 
ductions are never made from basic 
salary and penalties are not carried 
over from one bonus period to an- 
other. 

When the timestudies and the 
related work have been completed, 
a report is made to the department 
head recommending adoption or dis- 
approval of incentives on the work in 
question. Adoption is recommended 
by the personnel department only 
if a satisfactorily workable plan has 
been evolved. At this time there is 
also a rather detailed discussion of 
the responsibilities of the supervisor 
in connection with the operation of 
the plan. 


Essentials of the Plan 


I believe the main points in the 
installation and maintenance of our 
plans have been covered and per- 
haps the concluding topic should be 
an enumeration of the points which 
we have come to consider essential 
to the plan’s success. The first of 
these is Guaranteed Time Standards. 
Many of you are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with the difficulties which 
can arise when rates are tampered 
with for reasons*which seem un- 
necessary or unfair to the employee 
on the job, and we are satisfied that 
this point is fully of as much im- 
portance in the office as in the shop. 

Secondly, we have always guar- 
anteed that the services of employ- 
ees will not be terminated because 
of the installation of incentives in 
any department. We have found it 
of great help to be able to make this 
statement to groups of employees in 
departments where a bonus is about 
to be installed and even in the 30’s 
when there was an adequate supply 


of applicants for every availah 
opening, we were able to transfe 
employees and to let natural term; 
nations without replacement tak 
care of reductions in personnel. 


The third point is that of keeping 
employees who are working on in 
centives on exactly the same salan 
basis as those who are not. We ca 
truthfully tell every employee that 
under the plan he has nothing to lose 
but does have an opportunity to sub 
stantially increase his earnings jf 
he puts forth the necessary effort 
which in reality is little more than 
closer application to his work and 
the resisting of distractions. Em. 
ployees working on incentive plans 
get the feeling they are working for 
themselves. 


Employee Attitude 


This change in the attitude of em- 
ployees was demonstrated by the 
case of a girl who takes items of 
business on which additional infor- 
mation is needed to another depart- 
ment where this information is avail- 
able. It was her former practice to 
leave the records with one of the 
people and to spend the time talking 
with friends while the records were 
being passed around during the 
course of completion. Members of 
this department received quite a sur- 
prise one morning when the young 
lady appeared in the department, 
personally took the records to each 
desk and told each person “Give me 
this information as quickly as you 
can, my time is valuable.” 


Regarding the results of incen- 
tives, we have found that when the 
plan is well administered in a de- 
partment, most of the employees 
working under the plan earn some 
addition to salary,—the average ex- 
tra amount is 20%. After payment 
of this salary cost increased by the 
incentive payments, there will be an 
average reduction of about 30% in 
the labor cost from which about 10% 
should be deducted to cover the cost 
of installation and maintenance leav- 
ing a net saving to the company of 
20%. This means that net savings 
to the company are about equal to 
the additional amount paid to em- 
ployees. 





From an address before the American Man- 
agement Association. 
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LOT'S WIFE 


S WE read stories of the past 

with intelligence and imagina- 

tion, we build mental movies 
of the characters and follow their 
doings as we turn page after page. 

Let us take one little incident as 
an illustration. We read of a man 
and wife with their two daughters 
fleeing for refuge to a little city 
nearby while behind them in their 
old home the earliest atomic bombs 
of fire and brimstone are bursting. 
We picture the man, realizing that 
the past is gone, planning already 
for the future in the days ahead as he 
hurries along. The wife, however, 
yearns for the life that they are 
leaving—probably they had lived 
near the market place—and_ un- 
doubtedly, it had been pleasant to 
meet one’s neighbors at the well and 
discuss the doings of everyone else 
—so she hangs back. And the script 
then goes on to read, “And his 
(Lot’s) wife looked back from be- 
hind him and she became a pillar 
of salt.” 

Of all the witchery that man cooks 
up to take his mind from his press- 
ing problems, none is so dear to him 
as to look backward and wish to 
wander aimlessly into the past. We 
are apt to take pride in our realism 
and objective thinking but at the 
same time, we talk glibly of a return 
to “normal’’—that elusive will-o-the- 
wisp word with no mathematical 
meaning and which only highlights 
the impossibility of a return to the 
irretrievable past. 

| have recalled to your minds that 
little picture from history because 
the life insurance business is not 
immune from looking back with 
sweet regrets about the “‘good old 
days” and we still retain a vivid 
recollection of the time, not so long 
ago, when we stood still and, like 
a pillar of salt, began to disinte- 
rate, 

What we need to do is restrict 
our use of the past to learning from 
it rather than yearning for it. If we 
do this, we can profit mightily by 
viewing a mental, historical movie 
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reel. In it we see in the early 1930's 
a group of men busily setting im- 
possible quotas for their field forces 
with their eyes turned backward to 
the production figures of the late 
1920’s and with-much yearning for 
the return of those good old days 
mstead of boldly making plans to 
face the bleakness ahead. 


Fat of the Land 


Now that particular reel is just 
about to come down to the present 
time. In 1945, the production of 
new ordinary business exceeded that 
of 1944 by 15%. Again, in 1946, 
the production of new ordinary busi- 
ness exceeded that of 1945 by 54%. 
Once more, we begin to turn our 
eyes backward to 1946 which we are 
beginning to call ‘‘normal.” 

We have had it easy lately. 
Agency men have lived off the fat 
of the land, like the girdle manu- 
facturers, and we have made no re- 
search into the causes of it. Per- 
haps the increase in population is a 
factor as we have added 11,368,000 
people in seven years—equivalent 
to another Indiana, plus Wisconsin, 
plus lowa, and Oklahoma too. Per- 
haps the fact that National Service 
Insurance—in spite of all that the 
insurance agents have done, and 
very ably done, to help veterans re- 
instate their insurance—has_ de- 
creased from $150,000,000,000 to 
$35,000,000,000 has left a void for 
protection that has been filling up in 
the last two years. Perhaps the in- 
tensities of war during the years of 
conflict, with many agents away in 
service, left little time to consider 
insurance needs and we have been 
satisfying a pent-up demand. Per- 
haps the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar has been one of 
the important causes. 

We wonder if recent experience is 
“normal” but we do not know be- 
cause we have no real facts on which 
to base any plans for the future. 


Someday, perhaps, the psycholo- 
gists may be able to explain why 
practically all present planning seems 
to be done in relation to last year’s 
figures, whereas the only real meas- 
ures are the potentials of the market 
immediately ahead. No doubt it 
takes more skill to come up with re- 
liable potentials particularly where 
estimates of human behavior are 
involved. It is easier to be like Lot’s 
wife rather than to be like Lot but 
that is disintegrating. 

It is true that we cannot go back 
and live in the past but the past is 
useful as we learn from it of some 
of the things that have been tried 
and where they failed and where 
they succeeded ; and thereby we are 
better fortified to go forward into the 
future—a future in which, as Alice 
in Wonderland says, “We simply 
have to keep going faster and faster 
to stay in the same place.” 


Experiences of the Past 


Our experiences since the dawn 
of man, and especially here on the 
North American continent, give us 
many illustrations of the uses of the 
past for enlightening and fortifying 
us to go forward into the future. 

Today, perhaps, as never before, 
we need to be fortified as we stand 
on the threshold of the future, mak- 
ing long-term plans for the “New 
North America.” 

This term is truly expressive be- 
cause between the United States and 
Canada of 1940 and today there is a 
vast difference in sphere after sphere 
—national income, world position, 
debt, world trade, political and so- 
cial views. 

We study the nineteen specimens 
of “civilizations” so ably described 
by Toynbee. Their 
challenge of their environments 
their growth—and then their break- 
down and final disintegration. One 
often wonders, however, if we ever 
really try to analyze their experi- 
ences and why they failed, so that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Lot's Wife—Continued 


we may more truly use them for our 
own enlightenment in the days 
ahead. 

We honor the experiences of those 
who have brought us economic free- 
dom from. drudgery. 

In the dim mists of the past we 
can sense the unknown primitive 
man who first discovered that by 
rubbing sticks together one could 
produce fire; and the lazy genius 
who got so tired humping his pack 
that he came up with a revolutionary 
invention—the wheel. 

We think of steam power and 
James Watt; Fourneyron and the 
hydraulic turbine ; Lenoir and Daim- 
ler with internal combustion en- 
gines ; Faraday and his electric gen- 
erator; Edison and electric lights; 
the Wright Brothers and the air- 
plane; and others too numerous to 
name. 

Economically the efforts of such 
men have taken us forward to new 
achievements. Since 1850 our net 
national output has increased 27 
times although our labor force has 
been increased only 8% times; and 
at the same time the work hours per 
week have been reduced by one- 
third. 


Political Freedoms 


We treasure also, as part of our 
heritage, those events which have 
led us eventually to our political 
freedoms: 


Jacques Cartier at Quebec, 
nearly a century before history 
begins for us on this side of the 
line; Joliet, Marquette and La 
Salle traveling by canoe the length 
of the Great Lakes and down the 
Mississippi; the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock; a little band of 
men signing the Declaration of 
Independence; the signing of the 
Statute of Westminster making 
Canada a completely independent 
nation; the standing together 
twice so that dictatorship might 
not rule the world. 


Politically we have grown from 
through serious internal 
to small nations isolated 
to powerful 


colonies 
divisions 
now 


by oceans——and 


world leaders. 
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Such men from the past did not 
achieve their goals by yearning for 
“the good old days.” Stalwart souls 
they were—pioneers looking for- 
ward to find opportunity. They car- 
ried Magna Carta, which had made 
free the bodies and persons of men, 
forward to a new concept .. . giv- 
ing freedom to men’s ingenuity and 
enterprise so that they may, in that 
freedom, establish their own secu- 
rity. 

As an important part of the na- 
tional economy and freedom of in- 
dividual choice in our two countries, 
there stands life insurance. 


Pioneers 


Halley of comet fame and other 
early mathematicians; the man- 
agers of the Westminster So- 
ciety who established the first 
agency system in England; W5l- 
liam Bard (N. Y. Life-Trust) 
the first to appoint agents in an 
American Life Insurance com- 
pany; Willard Phillips (N. E. 
Mut.) the pioneer of mutuality in 
life insurance over here; Morris 
Robinson ( Mutual N. Y.) founder 
of person-to-person soliciting and 
many others. 


These men were pioneers in a 
true sense—they had no past ex- 
periences of the kind that they could 
draw on for their plans for life in- 
surance, but built from entirely new 
concepts. 

As we look back now over the 
past one hundred years we can learn 
much of the failures and the suc- 
cesses of the structures built on their 
foundations. 

In the life insurance business we 
have learned from the past that 
financial soundness is of the essence 
of success; that management ex- 
pense, of which 65% is spent in the 
field, is an important factor in de- 
termining one’s competitive position 
with other companies; that extrava- 
gance—whether in the form of too 
high commissions or otherwise—is 
incompatible with continuance as 
free enterprise in the opinion of the 
public and government authorities. 

As part of our national economy 
we have grown along with it. 

Since 1900 our life insurance in 
force has increased 20 times. But 
let us not think we have done too 


splendid a job because since 1946 
the amount of insurance in force 
corrected for the decline in purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has decreased 
by four per cent. 


Expanding Services 


Today, therefore, we face the 
problem of expanding our services 
and satisfying new needs so that men 
and women may build for themselves 
in a system of free enterprise the de- 
sired security for the family and for 
old age. 

Always in our past there have 
been objectives to be gained and in- 
centives held out for attainment. 

There are still big objectives to be 
attained. But today we face, in a 
greater degree and in new forms, 
the age-old struggle between free- 
dom and slavery. 


There is nothing new in this basie 
struggle. It has been going on for 
ages. What is new is that for the 
first time in several decades the pro- 
ponents of freedom have been thrown 
on the defensive. 


Today the prestige of freedom— 
political and economic—is being sub- 
jected to strongly corrosive attacks. 


Fourteen men sit in the politburo 
in Moscow, read their reports and 
make their decisions. Most of them 
have never been outside of Russia 
and know nothing firsthand of the 
exterior world. They appear to us 
to be actuated by one common con- 
viction; namely, that our system of 
political and economic freedom must 
go bust or their own system perish, 
since the past results of the two 
systems are so overwhelmingly in 
our favor. They raise the question 
whether, after all, a society of free- 
dom is best suited to modern secu- 
rity. They assert that they promote 
the welfare of the masses and pro- 


vide peace and security. Peace— 
sure, because every discordant 
thought is liquidated. Security— 


sure, planned production free of in- 
terruption from strikes or shut- 
downs. There is always Siberia for 
those who disagree. 

We next look across the ocear-at 
an ancient nation—the cradle of free- 
dom and we see there a changed pic- 
ture—a revolutionary one. Those 
in power ascribe their troubles to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Acacia Mutual (D. C.) ... 
Aetna Life (Conn.) 
Alliance Life (IIl.) 
American Home ( Kans.) 
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American L. & A. (Mo.) . 
American Life (Ala.) 
American Mutual (Ia.) .. 
American National, Texas 
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Kansas City Life ( Mo.) 


i Cn Se Savi ceches.. i: eee ew's 4. See , Sere st 
ft  E * O S M ch ea es ee re Se Og ape ee Tee eee 
Sr Se De tah) | deeeeee ae: :  appertoti- onsen ¢4- > leans 
Lao ee Sees 2 BOOM.) occ! “Seweee eee. OO ten 2 eee ae i eS ae 
a ee ae, ge ROTO Pe eee ts? eee 
a An OE Aha deeiega~ . | cweeed Ul ee 2% (zz) 242% 
Lr ey See D- ..cacee == cease aes 21% 229% 
Lincoln National (Ind.) ........ 7/1/48 DE ..2:°.?. deeb ste tae een 
Loyal Protective (Mass.) ...... 1/1/48 Decreased 3.1% 3.1% 3.1% 
Lutheran Mutual Life (lowa) 1/1/48 Continued 3% 24% (j) 2%%(\)) 
Manhattan Life (N. Y.) ........ 5/1/48 EE © age meg) a eee ale 
Manhattan Mutual (Kans.) ..... 3/1/48 Continued 3% 21% 3% 
Massachusetts Mutual .......... 6/1/48 Undecided _....... Lucho. 1 S (aedas 
paetremeneen Beep ON. V.) .ceckc 8 léww oes ee. ae, Aen ee 
i Pe eee ES oso sedadhr” . ‘wenden a VAN 212% 
Minnesota Mutual ............. 1/1/48 eee | og Suceicw a 2 gigi 
ee a Se re ee ae Pee eee 
Re ee OE cc cccus © (beeeed See Shae he Ga ee tLe aeees 
Monumental Life (Md.) ....... — ...... See > Sighs bet age eee 
Mutual Benefit Life (N. J.) .... 1/1/48 0 ee ee oe eee ee ee rs 
Mutual Life (Canada) ......... 1/1/48 Continued SIA sA% 3YA% 
I a eae Se Reon Ne. og ae 
Mutual Savings Life ( Mo.) J, 1/1/48 Increased 21% ZAK 22% 
Mutual Service Life (Minn.) ... 7/1/48 Continued 2% eee <.  eeses 
National Equity Life ( Ark.) 1/1/48 Continued sA% 2Y% 2% 
PEGE EE, CUED kvccauvce® “secors ae: - state  § deecd out. eneee 
National Guardian ( Wisc.) ..... 1/1/48 Continued 34% 2% (n) 2% 
J Oe Sn re eee a ee er ee 
oo Ee ea Continued 3% 3% 3% 
National Life (Vermont) ...... 1/1/48 Revised 3% 3% 3% 
National Life (Iowa) .......... 1/1/48 Continued 2% 2% 2% 
National Reserve Life (Kans.).. 1/1/48 Continued 2% 2A 2% 
New England Mutual .......... 1/1/48 Revised 3% 3% 3% 
EE eR a ee ee ee ee ae eee 
eM GO eee 5/1/48 | Se ee ems ee ee 
North American L. & C. (Minn.) __....... Nem-rer - 8 0s‘ «nwaws 2h 2% 
North American Life (Can. ) 7/1/48 Undecided BYU 3% 3% 
North Carolina Mutual Life ... 4/1/48 Continued 2% (j) 2% (}) 2% (j) 
Northern Life (Can.) .......... 1/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% 
Northwestern Mutual ( Wisc.) 1/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% 
po Ee See 7/1/48 a OP. 5 eS oe, ae ee 
EE ee eee 1/1/48 Continued 3% 2A 3% 
Ohio State Life (Ohio) ........ 1/1/48 Continued (i) 2A 21470 
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OE ne eee s eeeaen ae Pe ae ee 
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gE ee ee ee tem ett) kee eer ee eo REE ne AL * S Seret eon 
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but an exciting and inspiring experience. Four years later we were 





of native logs. Then in 1942 “Jack” realized his impelling ambition . 


or thrilling and Inspiring.” 
dayd Mrs. A. J. Ballard, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


“Seldom recalled now are the trials and disappointments of the first twelve 
years of our married life. But when circumstances do call them to mind, 
I can still see “Jack” coming home from work, utterly discouraged with 
his job as bookkeeper at the lumber company. To a person of his tempera- 
ment the impersonal nature of his work, the lack of self-expression, and 
the absence of opportunity to meet people were becoming a greater strain 


“Then came his big- break! In 1932 he joined Minnesota Mutual as a life 
underwriter. His outlook on life changed abruptly. “Pushing” the same 
pen which he had used to make ledger entries was no longer a drudgery, 


able financially to build our “dream house” 
. . he was made General Agent for the 
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State National (BHO.) ...ccasecs — nvcces NORE OT "cents oS . - ebpeet So Wawel 1/1/48 3% 
Gate Reserwe CUGHRS) o.sccass | ecdees GES - lo dueka fh Ve RGp eT. teehee 1/1/48 37% (e) 
Georling (CRRD. cc ee sanded sc abeeks Fit ehee sd Pa SS Ol As ee 1/1/48 2% 
— Sen Life (COMMER) coe cewaiecs o's 4/1/48 Ree ie i Nae ua ba Ons tees 1/1/48 24% 
Sun Life / Jon-P 1/1/48 3% 
Rate Sun Life of America (Md.) .... . ..es.. Ln tree Ty erate ey eee 3% 
Synset Lif MOU Swictebes 1/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% 6/30/48 2% 
Sunset Life ( 
Zo Supreme Liberty (Ill) ........ ee eee. IUGR RG 8 a a age eee 1/1/48 227 
Zo Teachers I. & A. (CN. ¥.) «2.00. 1/1/48 SS a ee Cee 2% 2% 1/1/48 214% 
%o Texas Prudential ........seee. sevens Non-Par ER 3% 3% 1/1/48 _ 3% 
4 The Travel Sees shsksens °° TO eise Pe eee me Te ar ei eae oa? ease 
0 ,°¢ : . : . I 
Teton Cate Ceseee cessdew pasos Cate ‘sbh@heed >")! ategeg! -— fa ee I aga t 24% 
z Union Employees (Wash.) ..-.. = ...... Undecided  . “Feeeeaees oe eons eee a8 ( eS 
0 inion Life (V lon- 1/1/48 (v) 3% 
Jaton LAE Se ei ctb iewseeiwe”” oo Sas tee POON ss Sache! i Bee ot bs : / Vv 0 
7o (b) Union Mutual Life (Me.) ...... 1/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% 1/1/48 14% 
70 United Benefit Life (Nebr.) .... = ...... NOM-EOr «=. sseee 2% (i) 1/1/48 2U% 
Jo ene. ._sds Be. ae ee Dee Soe 214% 21% MS ae ad 
Jo ee e..t”t«~iC 8 ee eee SOE © AS ee > ee, ot fe eas 1/1/48 2% 
70 Litted Mestad Eaee CI. X.) wcks beeen None Declared __......... ah. De « ceed 1/1/48 2% 
oe Uaited Serwaees Eaee- Ue GAP sc eedecn ee eer ne es eee eS 4/1/46 20% 
Jo United States Government Life .. 1/1/48 Continued erry ore caer iene ere 
7o Wachinatem Sante. 4 ae? ciwadicn: . beeccs Nom-Par nese. 212% 2270 1/1/4 20% 
Jo Webster Life (Iowa) .......... 4/2/48 Continued atk ae ee aaa 3 Ne hi 
7o West Coast Life (Calif.) ....... 1/1/48 Continued (p) 24% (j) 24%(j) 2%% (j) 1/1/48 21200 
Jo Western Reserve Life (Texas) 1/1/48 Continued 3Y% 24% 31% a ee 
7o Western States Life (N. D.) 6/1/47 (t) Continued 3% 24% (s) 2U%% (s) 1/1/48 (w) 3% 
Je Wisconsin Life ee a ar ee 1/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% 1/1/48 242% 
Jo Wisconsin National ............ ae Non-Par _..... 3% (s) 3% (s) 1/1/48 2YA% 
4 Worth CHD  wcccd iccéiansiss 1/1/48 Continued 21% eee | taws 1/1/48 214% 
jo 
V, (a) 2%% for non-participating policies. (r) Continued until 12/31/48. 
Yo (b) 24% for Investment type policies. 3 oe 3% ho. 
(c) Mandatory states only. t) 1/48. a 
2° (e) On some plans. (u) Some dividends on term policies. 
Yo (f) 3% for non-participating policies. pak = ats Sg ; 
4 (gr) and 3%. w) ! innesota on t= 
/o (h) 2%% on proceeds paid in installments. (x) Except paid up dividends. 
Jo (vv) (i) Guaranteed rate stated in policy. (y) Interest income 2%. 
To (j) Or guaranteed rate if higher. (z) Not granted. 
p (k) During 1948. (ss) And surplus interest. 
y (m) 3% for cash values. (uu) On most participating plans; 2%4% on others; 3% on non- 
4 (n) Life income 2%4%. Pe 5 participating policies for guaranteed values. 
Yo (o) Adjusted so as to bring net rate in line with C.S.O. Mortality (vv) For non-forfeiture values only. | a 
Yo table. (xx) Term dividends increased; Annuity dividends decreased. 
%p (p) Continued to 7/1/48. 0} yaagy lig on American Experience Policies. 
(q) 2%% on installments. zz) Also 2%%. 
lo 
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“Our son Jack, a graduate of Texas A. & M., after his release § THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. : 
from the army, and influenced by his Dad’s enthusiasm and his — @ Saint Paui |, Minnesota ‘ 
outstanding success in personal selling and in the training of new 5 | west to teow Ne chinaulen to — iy lawl 
men with the Company’s Organized Sales Presentation, has chosen " a 
to become a life underwriter. Since the first of this year Jack $®™® sor ; 
has written over a quarter of a million of new business . . . all  G AGIOSS . «6. eee e eee eres eee nese nese esse eee sees + 
of it because he uses this exclusive Minnesota Mutual selling aid. a City ee ah Ce rae Zone State : 
( QR See eae ee eee ae eee ae eee eee =e = « 
f 
j SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. ORGANIZED 1880 
A 
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Lot's Wife—from 36 


certain traditions and social habits 
and they prescribe measures to 
change them. When these do not 
seem to be enough the road leads 
onward to collectivism. They have 
tried to set up a system which disre- 
garded the incentives that propel and 
synchronize a society based on free- 
dom of the individual. Without such 
incentives the alternative is control 
and compulsion. Man is_ funda- 
mentally greedy and lazy. In a de- 
mocracy the former trait is in the 
ascendency—in collectivism, the lat- 
ter is predominant. The next stage 
will be more extreme—further to 


> 


writer.’ 








Multiple Prospects 


Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special ad- 
vantage not available to the “single-line under- 
Every prospect in a Washington National 
salesman’s file is a multiple prospect for life, health 
and accident, and individual hospital protection. 
Likewise, a life or accident and health policyowner 
remains a prospect for the other lines of coverage 
provided by this company. In addition, the individ- 
ual policyowner frequently becomes an avenue to 
the writing of a group case at his place of business. 
Multiple prospects mean extra business, and this is 
one of the reasons why Washington National field- 
men are earning a good living. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston. Illinois 


Georce R. KENDALL. President 





the left 
at hand. 

When and if the British come to 
believe—as so many of us believe 
over here—that their privations and 
sacrifices are principally due to put- 
ting political theories ahead of eco- 
nomic recovery, they will call a halt 
on their revolution and reverse the 
trend—as we have managed to do 
over here—assuming of course that 
they retain their right to make a 
choice. It is for that possibility of 
reversal that we must keep alive the 
forces that may accomplish it. 

Those are the scenes that stretch 
before us as we stand on the thresh- 


and is very probably close 


old of ‘“‘Tomorrow.”’ 








Our illustrations have shown us 
that we must confront the future 
and its problems, not with nostalgia 
for the past, but with clear head, 
greater knowledge, robust resolu- 
tions and a grave awareness of our 
responsibilities in the task of building 
and maintaining a stable, prosper- 
Ous economy and retaining political 
freedom. 


We now have a heightened recog- 
nition of the inter-dependence of all 
the units in our economy and in our 
world. 


We must strive toward our ob- 
jectives with new tools—and with 
old tools forged in the fire of war— 
and with great new power. 

We have learned again that brains 
and skill and ideas are not the mo- 
nopoly of any nation, any industry 
or any company; and that there is 
no achievement however splendid 
that cannot be bettered by research, 
by experience and by knowledge. 

Mankind will forever pin its faith 
on the future and make plans for it. 
The world is comparing not only the 
past but also the plans for the fu- 
ture. \Vhat are our plans as we 
stand on the threshold of our fu- 
ture? 

Economically we have the tre- 
mendous advantage of possessing 
3% million business enterprises 
other than agriculture and about 6 
million in many varied types of 
agriculture. Thus in our economy 
we have some 10 million places 
where innovations may be author- 
ized and where experiments may be 
tried. 


Believing as Goethe said, “There . 


is nothing more terrible than ener- 
getic ignorance,” we find too that 
the desires to explore the unknown 
still exist and have been applied 
to the “unknown” in our economic 
sphere. Industrial research in 
twenty-six years has had the follow- 
ing growth: 


Number of Indus- 
trial Research 


Year Laboratories Personnel 
1920 300 9 300 
1940 2,200 70,000 
1946 2,500 133,000 


The industrial research budget in 
the United States is now about one- 
fourth of the advertising budget. 
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The life insurance industry, as we 
have heard this morning, lags be- 
hind in research. 

We believe that no regimented 
economy can hope to compete in 
dvnamic drive with a competitive 
enterprise system founded on rights 
of private property and individual 
freedom in which there are 10 mil- 
lion centers of initiative and with im- 
partial scientific fact-finding to keep 
it sound and healthy. 


Politically 


Politically ?’—-May I give you a 
pertinent quotation : 

“The present civilization tends so 
strongly to make the power of per- 
sons acting in masses the only sub- 
stantial power in society, that there 
never was more necessity for sur- 
rounding individual independence of 
thought, speech, and conduct, with 
the most powerful defences, in or- 
der to maintain that originality of 
mind and individuality of character, 
which are the only sources of real 
progress, and of most of the qualities 
which make the human race much 
superior to any herd of animals.” 

J. S. Mill (1806-73) 

Modern as that sounds, it was 

written a hundred years ago. 


May I also bring before you one 
more quotation? In John Stein- 
beck’s “Red Pony” we read of the 
old grandfather talking to the boy, 
Jody, and telling him of the trek 
westward, how they spanned the 
continent pace by pace, over rivers, 
plains, deserts, mountains. “Always 
a-westering, Jody. Always a-wester- 
ing. It was a westering as big as 
God Himself, Jody. And then we 
came to the sea and, Jody, westering 
has gone out of hearts. Westering 
is no longer a hunger in our souls.” 

So long—and only so long—as we 
retain that hunger in our souls to 
exercise the self-restraints, the self- 
discipline and the self-sacrifice which 
are necessary to make individual 
freedom socially tolerable, will we 
be able to go forward. 


Security 
Let us not think that the unpar- 
alleled present concern with secu- 
rity—with government benevolence 


with the Romans “free corn and 
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Security 


State Mutual not only preaches security . . . 


Mutual Security Begins at Home. 





BEGINS AT HOME 


it practices it, too. With State 


For today . . . our model Group insurance plan for our field forces provides life 
insurance protection, income in case of accident or sickness, substantial aid for 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses. Some of the benefits are also extended to 


dependents. 


For tomorrow .. 


. State Mutual's Retirement Plan for field underwriters pro- 


vides a liberal annuity for retirement years. 

In the past such benefits were not available. Today, they are standard equip- 
ment for the full time State Mutual underwriter . . . further proof that in providing 
security for our field associates, as well as in other ways, STATE MUTUAL IS 


DOING THINGS. 
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YOAL LIFE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


j AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 


free shows” in many modern forms 
—is a nightmare which will end in 
a few days or weeks. The urges for 
power, hidden in the catch word 
“security,” that turned Germany 
barbaric and ate into the fibre of all 
Europe, are seeping into our own 
country. Too many groups with hid- 
den dictatorship aims—-whether of 
the right or the left—have beguiled 
vast elements of our population who 
seem ripe for unscrupulous manipu- 
lation and false ideologies based on 
“let government do it all” and then, 
of course, “let us control the gov- 
ernment.” These are portents of 
class conflict. 

No society of nations, no people 
within a nation, no family can bene- 


a 





fit unless good-will exceeds ill-will 
—unless the spirit of co-operation 
surpasses that of conflict—unless we 
all see and act as though the other 
one’s welfare also determines our 
own welfare. 

Our productive genius was the de- 
cisive factor for allied victory. This 
same creative gemius must now be 
applied to the task of reconstruction 
and development in the world. 

We are now the link between our 
past and our future—each one of us 

not some vague “other fellow.” 
The task before us 1s to face the tu 
ture with a will for the gathering ot 
knowledge and the evaluation of it 
in the ight of coming needs. As in 


_ . ’ 
(Continued on the next page 
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Lot's Wife—Continued 


the past, we will attempt to reach 
objectives by means which lead to 
the highest accomplishment at the 
least expense, and will direct our 
analytical abilities to the handling of 
the unknown and the unexpected. 


Private Enterprise 


In that task you, as agency men 
—whose contracts with the public 
build the national prestige of our 
business, must be in the forefront as 
advocates of a private enterprise sys- 
tem ready and willing to explore and 
adopt desirable innovations. 

It is our hands which must mould 
the design of tomorrow. We cannot 
look back like Lot’s wife. 

It is we who must take a full part 
in the decision whether within our 
world and within our nation we will 
have a series of strifes until, like 
Samson of old, we pull the pillars 
of the house down on ourselves, or 
whether we are awakening to new 
horizons of opportunity—to a new 
sense of strength and to the exhilara- 
tion of achievement. 

It is we who must demonstrate in 
the present what our forefathers 
demonstrated in the past—that work 
and production of goods are the best 
known means by which to improve 
living standards and hence security 


—that individual freedom can and 
does gloriously serve mankind. 

If we do that—the destiny of our 
two countries will be to pioneer, to 
grow, to create and to achieve—the 
cause of freedom, the spirit of enter- 
prise, will regain shining prestige 
in our world. We shall not be 
crowded and jostled by those who 
think they are riding the tide of 
history. We shall be physically and 
spiritually secure. 


Before American Life Convention, Chicago, 
1947. 


MASS DISTRIBUTION 


HILIP B. HOBBS, Immediate 

Past President of N.A.L.U. and 
Agency Manager for the Equitable 
Society in Chicago, has been named 
by President Jul B. Baumann as 
Chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Mass Distribution. 

Other members of the Committee 
are: C. Vivian Anderson, C.L.U., 
Agent, Provident Mutual, Cincin- 
nati; David B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., 
Agent, Northwestern Mutual, New 
York City; O. A. Krebs, General 
Agent, Aetna, New York City; W. 
Ray Moss, Chairman, N.A.L.U.’s 
Committee on State Law and Legis- 
lation and General Agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Louisville. President 
Baumann and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent James E. Rutherford are ex 
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NON-CANCELLABLE and 
~ - GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT 


Is licensed and does business ini 1e 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 


INSURANCE 
* 


( 
( 
LIFE INSURANCE ) 


INSURANCE YCOMPANY 
WORCESTER -MASSACHUSETIS 





officio members of the Committee 

The need for more intensive study 
of mass distribution was stressed 
by Mr. Baumann in his address ty 
the American Life Convention jy 
Chicago in October and again when 
he appeared as a speaker on the pro- 
gram of the Life Insurance Ageney 
Management Association there jp 
November. In both addresses he 
extended an_ invitation to the 
A.L.C., L.I.A.M.A. and L.LA.Ast 
join N.A.L.U. in such a_ study, 
L.I.A.M.A. immediately accepted 
the invitation and has announced 
its Committee which is headed by 
Vincent B. Coffin, Vice President of 
the Connecticut Mutual. The two 
groups met in Chicago on November 
14 and in New York on December 
15. 

In announcing the personnel of 
the Committee, Mr. Rutherford 
said: “It appears that in the interest 
of the insuring public, the compa- 
nies and life underwriters, immedi- 
ate and thorough research into this 
matter of mass distribution is im- 
perative. Facts are necessary to de- 
termine the extent to which the 
various forms of mass distribution 
of life insurance give the public the 
service to which it is entitled. Ob- 
viously, we are interested in deter- 
mining the probable effect of these 
plans upon the welfare of the career 
underwriter who is himself vitally 
important to the welfare of the in- 
suring public.” 


Tentative Objectives 


Vincent B. Coffin, Vice President, 
Connecticut Mutual, has been named 
by Cecil J. North, retiring president 
of the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, to the chairmanship of the 
Association’s Mass Distribution 
Committee. 

The Committee 
tentative objectives: 

1. To get all the facts on mass 
selling through research. This 
project has been given a high pri- 
ority by the Research Division. 

2. To determine, on the basis of 
these facts, whether the various 
forms of mass distribution are serv- 
ing the public. 

3. To determine what effects, if 
any, mass distribution may have on 
the agency system and the welfare 
of the individual underwriter. 


has set as its 
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Ji Up te You 


ALKING down one of the 

main streets of our city the 
other day we saw an interesting 
study in contrasts. At a prominent 
corner there is a famous photo- 
graphic studio. The show windows 
are models of quiet photographic 
dignity, and inside the studio every- 
thing is in complete accord. Need- 
less to say, so are the prices. 

Parked directly outside this confi- 
dence-inspiring salon was a slightly 
down-at-the-heels photographer 
clicking away indiscriminately at the 
crowd as they surged past him, and 
handing little printed cards to those 
whose faces he had caught. The 
card entitled you to get two prints 
of the picture for 25c.—approxi- 
mately 11%4% of the price charged in 
the salon outside which he was 
working. 

It’s not hard to figure out who 
sells more pictures, the sidewalk 
photographer would win that race in 
a walk; but it is easy to guess who 
makes more money over a year, and 
who gets more satisfaction from his 
work—the salon portraitist is miles 
ahead on those counts. 

What is the reason for the differ- 
ence in their status? Both are 
photographers, presumably equally 
skilled in the kind of work they want 
to do. Each will give you a reason- 
able likeness of yourself which your 
friends would recognize, but the 
principal point of contrast in the 
pictures is that the 2 for 25c. kind 
are dropped in a desk drawer, and 
forgotten, while their rich cousin 
stands in admired elegance on 
mantles, dressing tables, and grand 
pianos. Boiled down, the difference 
is QUALITY. The street snapshot- 
ter’s lack of it condemns him to hunt 
for casual customers ; the salon own- 
er’s mastery of the skills that pro- 
duce quality earn him a grateful, and 
rewarding, clientele. 

Actually, the difference in their 
personal philosophies is more im- 
portant than the difference in either 
their training or their equipment. 
The reason is not hard to find. Given 
a desire to improve, and even a 
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moderate degree of ability, a man 
can rise to the heights in his own 
chosen calling. But given the street 
snapshotter’s limited vision, even 
with outstanding ability, and he will 
end his business career at just about 
the point that he started—completely 
dependent upon what each day will 
bring forth. 


Cold Canvass 


Isn’t there a similar situation in 
our own field? When he enters the 
business, practically every new un- 
derwriter has to do a certain amount 
of cold canvass, and it would be 
shortsighted indeed to discount the 
value of cold canvass even to experi- 
enced men. However, as a man de- 
velops in our business and acquires a 
list of policyowners that he can 
truthfully call his “clientele” he is in 
a position to expand his prospecting 
activities into the vastly more pro- 
ductive field of “referred leads.” 
People who have seen him in action, 
doing the job for which he has been 
trained, are more likely to give him 
the names of friends or relatives 
whose situations are similar to their 
own, and to permit the use of their 
names when he calls on these pros- 
pects. Far from resenting your re- 
quest for names, a satisfied client is 
generally glad to co-operate with 
you. If he is a business man he 
knows that calls make sales, and 
sales make business. He knows that 
when you ask for names you are 
simply doing your business effi- 
ciently, and he will respect you as 
a good business man if you state 
your case in a simple straightfor- 
ward manner and tell him why you 
are asking his assistance. 


“Upgrading” 


During the war industrial plants 
found it both desirable and profit- 
able to adopt a practice known as 
“upgrading” their employees. Stated 
briefly, the principle was this: while 
a man was working at any given job 
he should be made conscious of the 





next job up in the industrial scale, 
and he should be trained for it be- 
fore he actually had to take it over. 
The system was popular because 
workers knew that, under mass pro- 
duction systems, the jobs they were 
doing were largely classified and 
paid for at standard rates. The next 
job up—more skilled, more exacting 
—paid more money. The worker 
could see where he was going, and 
felt happy about the prospect of 
advancement. 


“Upgrading” has always been a 
prominent factor in the Life Under- 
writing picture, but instead of being 
administered by a Company, it has 
generally been handled by individual 
Life Underwriters for themselves. 
The man who has done only package 
selling, and wishes to move into the 
more lucrative programming field, 
“upgrades” himself when he studies 
estate analysis. A man who has been 
prospecting chiefly amongst young, 
unmarried prospects, and wishes to 
improve his income status by selling 
in a better average income bracket, 
“upgrades” himself when he starts 
prospecting amongst the more estab- 
lished, middle-aged, married mem- 
bers of the community. The under- 
writer who has relied principally on 
new sources for his prospects “up- 
grades” himself when he recognizes 
the value of re-canvass of old policy- 
owners. 

A most important instrument in 
“upgrading” is the adoption of a 
sound, workable, system of time 
control such as is offered by the 
Company’s Business Management 
System. Nothing in the world will 
do more to help a moderately suc- 
cesstul man become outstandingly 
successful than the adoption of a 
tried and tested method of con- 
trolling his efforts so that they will 
yield him a maximum return for his 
investment of time. Results have 
proved in hundreds of cases that 
time control and increased income 
go hand in hand. 

There is, however, one important 
angle to be watched very carefully 

(Continued on the next page) _ 
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Buyer's Guide! 


For the “hard to crack” prospects you won’t 
find anything like our Buyer’s Guide. It makes 
them sell themselves by showing them exactly how 
much life insurance they need to complete their 
estates. 


The Buyer’s Guide is just one of many prac- 
tical, money-making sales aids we give our field 
men to use in building their business. 


Riles 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montelair, N. J. 





RALPH KR. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIFCER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT «© HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 













It's Up to You—Continued 


when you decide to “upgrade” 
income through prospecting. A good 
workman knows how to use hy 
tools, and a careful man neve 
tackles a job for which he has inad@ 
quate equipment. There is no poift 
in attempting to add to your prog 
pect list men who are prospects fo 
involved trust settlements, tax pok 
icies, or other highly complicated 
phases of our business, unless you 
are prepared by training and experi- 
ence to give the advice they need, 
These are phases of Life Underwrit. 
ing that men build up to gradually, 
mastering the intermediate steps of 
simple programming, then estate 
analysis, before moving on to the 
big-game fields. Through the Com- 
pany’s Educational and Training 
Course any member of our field 
force may acquire a_ thorough 
grounding in the elementary princi- 
ples of programming, and through 
the same Course he can get the 
knowledge that will introduce him 
to the relatively untouched business 
insurance field. 


What is one simple step that any 
underwriter can adopt to help him 
in his personal program of “upgrad- 
ing’? In the first place he must 
realize that he is selling not insur- 
ance, but ideas. The salesman with 
ideas, whether he is selling insula- 
tion, instruments, or insurance, is 
the man who is always welcome. 
He, too, is the salesman who usually 
takes away the application. There 
is less competition when you sell 
ideas. Every insurance agent who 
comes in to your prospect’s office 
has a good variety of policies to 
offer. It is the man who interprets 
those policies in terms of a college 
education and a professional career 
for his son, an assured income for 
his wife and children if anything 
should happen to him, a home free 
of debt if he should die before the 
mortgage is paid off, a retirement 
income which neither he nor his 
wife could possibly outlive, who 
brings pieces of paper to life and 
motivates his prospect’s thinking 
processes to the point where he 
buys. It pays to take yourself out 
of the c%mpetitive class of those who 
sell just insurance, and go out and 
sell “insurance-ideas.” 


Manufacturers Life News Letter 


Beat’s Life News 
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Life Insurance as Asset Under 
Bankruptcy Act 


N 1925 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company issued its policy 
of $5,000.00, and in 1929 the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society issued 
its policy in the amount of $10,- 
000.00, upon the life of Mark Sel- 
don. Seldon was adjudicated a 
bankrupt on his voluntary petition 
on June 7, 1944. He _ scheduled 
debts, one of which had been re- 
duced to judgment in 1929, and 
listed as his only assets the two poli- 
cies of insurance, which he claimed 
to be exempt under the Insurance 
Law of 1939, Consolidated Laws of 
the State of New York, Chapter 28, 
and Section 55-a of Insurance Laws 
of 1909, (Laws 1927, Chapter 468, 
Section 1). 

At various times in 1936 and 
1937, Seldon borrowed money from 
the insurance companies upon their 
respective policies, and the sums so 
borrowed were repaid to them dur- 
ing the years 1937 to 1940. Assert- 
ing that such payments were made 
by the bankrupt while he was in- 
solvent and with intent to defraud 
his creditors, the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy initiated proceedings seeking 
to reach the cash surrender value of 
the policies to the amount of the re- 
payment of the loans. The referee 
in bankruptcy found in favor of the 
trustee in bankruptcy, and the mat- 
ter was appealed to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, which, after discuss 
ing the testimony in the record to 
the effect that premiums on these 
policies were paid by the wife and 
the loans repaid by her out of her 
separate funds, and the fact that part 
of the loan from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was repaid 
by reducing the Equitable policy 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


from $10,000.00 to $5,000.00 and us- 
ing a portion of the cash surrender 
value for the purpose of repaying 
part of the Metropolitan loan, the 
court held in favor of the bankrupt. 
The court said that even if the find- 
ing of the referee be construed to 
mean that the bankrupt repaid the 
loans himself, the policy would not 
lose its exempt character unless the 
payment constituted a transfer made 
with “actual intent” to defraud cred- 
itors, as required by Section 166 of 
the Insurance Law of New York. 
The court thought that the record 
contained no evidence justifying an 
inference of “actual intent” to de- 
fraud creditors. 

In its opinion the court also called 
attention to the fact that money bor- 
rowed from an insurance company 
upon the policy does not create a 
debtor and creditor relationship. 
The so-called “loan” is really an ‘‘ad- 
rancement” and merely reduces the 
amount the company must ultimately 
pay. (Citing Orleans Parish vs. 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 








New York Life Ins. Co., 216 U. S. 
517, 30 S. Ct. 385, 54 L. Ed. 597, 
and others). Schwartz vs. Seldon, 
153 Fed. (2d) 334, 169 A.L.R. 
1375. 


Divorced Wife Held to Be Owner of 
Policy on Divorced Husband's Life, 
Assigned to Her by Husband 
During Marriage 


Farmers & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Wichita, Kansas, 
issued a whole life nonparticipating 
policy in tke amount of $2,500.00 
to the plaintiff in this suit, naming 
his wife, Lutie B. Matthews, as 
beneficiary. After the death of the 
named beneficiary, the plaintiff had 
the policy changed to his estate, and 
afterward married the defendant 
and named her as beneficiary, and 
on August 27, 1945, entered into a 
post-marital contract with the de- 
fendant, assigning to her complete 
ownership in this policy, and pro- 
viding that in the event said parties 
should thereafter cease to live to- 
gether as husband and wife, the wite 
would have her choice of that and 
another policy as her sole and sepa- 
rate property. 

After divorce, the husband sued 
his former wife, Ehzabeth M. Mat- 
thews, for title and possession of this 
policy of hte imsurance, and made 
the insurance company a party to 
the suit. 

The Kansas Supreme Court on 
November 8, 1947, held: 

1. That the husband en- 
tered into a vahd settlement agree. 
ment with his wite, prior to divorce, 
as to the payment of premiums and 
cistribution ot proceeds ot the pohey 
on his life, the divorced wife was 
the owner of the policy and the hus 
band was barred trom any right in it. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


2. That the mere fact of a divorce 
does not change the beneficiary 
where an old-line insurance policy is 
issued on the life of a husband or 
wife in which the other is named as 
beneficiary. 


3. That the lack of insurable in- 
terest in the assignee of a life policy 
cannot be set up by the assignor. 
The court stated that it is the gen- 
eral rule that the only party who 
can raise the question of insurable 
interest of the defendant is the insur- 
ance company, citing 37 Corpus 
Juris 398, “Want of insurable in- 
terest in an assignee of a policy of 
life insurance cannot be set up by 
the assignor or his personal repre- 
sentative,” and in 44 Corpus Juris 
Secundum 915, the rule is thus 
stated : “Only the life insurance com- 
pany may raise the question of lack 
of insurable interest.” This general 
rule was also announced and _ fol- 
lowed in Obrist vs. Grand Lodge, 
123 Kan. 616, 256 Pac. 955, and in 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co. vs. Wil- 
kinson, 125 Kan. 305, 264 Pac. 37. 

The judgment of the trial court in 
favor of the wife was affirmed. Mat- 
thews vs. Matthews, 12 Life Cases, 
Section 504, 957. 


INTERESTING FACTS 
Picture Not Too Bright 


AYMOND H. BELKNAP, Di- 

rector of Agencies of Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, told Occidental’s 1947 Chi- 
cago convention qualifiers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel that one of 
the best things that could happen to 
the insurance business would be the 
sale of a great deal more Group 
business since Ordinary can’t be sold 
fast enough to do the job of protec- 
tion which the people of this country 
need and, toa large extent, lack. 


At the outset, Mr. Belknap re- 
ferred to the seemingly rosy picture 
of $174 billion of life insurance in 
force at the end of 1946 and the fact 
that in almost any group of people, 
someone has personal experience 
with life insurance benefits. “The 
idea of life insurance is sold,” he 
said, ““Now all that needs to be sold 
is the application. It’s a wonderful 
day—or is it?” 

In answer Mr. Belknap pointed 
out that in 1929 there was $103 bil- 
lion of life insurance in force, a fig- 
ure 30% more than the national in- 
come. Premiums in 1929 amounted 
to 4% of the national income. In 
1933 there was $98 billion of life in- 
surance in force, 119% more than 
the national income, and premiums 
represented 8% of the national in- 
come. Insurance in force in 1940 
had risen to $117 billion, 57% 
greater than national income, with 
premiums 6% of it. Although in- 
surance in force rose to $174 bil- 
lion in 1946, it was 2% less than the 
national income and premiums were 
down to a 3%* share of national 
income. 








ACTUARY WANTED 


Expanding Midwestern Consult- 
ing Actuarial Office needs an 
Actuary who can both meet the 
public and pass actuarial exam- 
inations. Prefer an Associate or 
someone who has passed several 
of the actuarial examinations. 
Should have several years experi- 
ence in Home Office or Consulting 
work. Some pension and grou 
annuity experience would be - 
vantageous. [his work is intensely 
interesting and offers excellent 
future prospects. 

Write in detail about your ex- 
perience and qualifications and 
salary desired. All replies will be 
considered confidential. L-348, 
Alfred M. Best Company, 75 Ful- 
ton Street, New York Fo We Va 











Mr. Belknap said that new sales 
of $24 billion in 1946, when ad- 
justed to the 1935-39 price level, 
came to but $15 billion of new busj- 
ness and that the in-force figure of 
$174 billion broke down to $112 bil. 
lion in terms of 1940 prices, an ae 
tual decrease of $5 billion under the 


purchasing power of life insurange 
in force in that year. 
Studies made by Occidental 


showed that among one represent- 
ative group of farmers, aged 20 to 
50, who had taken out loans, about 
40% had no life insurance. In the 
age group over 50, 56% had no life 
insurance, said Mr. Belknap. 

An examination of claims under 
group coverage of employed persons 
showed that on all claims up to 
$5,000, about 40% of the deceased 
had no other life insurance. Among 
claims running from $5,000 to $10, 
000, 25.7% of the deceased had no 
other life insurance. Even in the 
executive class where group claims 
ran over $10,000, 12.5% had no 
other life insurance. 

Occidental studies of disability 
coverage, Mr. Belknap said, show 
that the situation here is even less 
satisfactory. “The job of protect- 
ing people against loss of income re- 
mains, in large measure, still to be 
done,” he said. “It would be a great 
thing if everyone had Group or In- 
dustrial insurance for a _ cleanup 
fund. Then we could move in to do 
the major job: the replacement of 
income.”’ 


* See editorial in Best’s Lire News, October, 
1947. 


VERMONT COMMISSIONER 


ONALD A. HEMENWAY, in 

the insurance business for 20 
years, has once again been named 
Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance, succeeding Charles E. 
Burns, resigned. Mr. Hemenway 
previously held the same post from 


1937-1941. 


| Natiovat Eourry Lire Ivsuravce Co. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 


i(mg— iE British government has 

5 mined that it does not 
sropose to nationalize the insurance 
industry beyond the small extent to 
which its existing plan for social 
insurance applies,” A. C. S. Eagles, 
assistant to the managing director 
of The Crusader Insurance Com- 
pany of England, stated at a press 
interview in the offices of the Agency 
Management Association in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Eagles was one of a trio of 
international visitors who arrived 
at the Association to study Ameri- 
can agency methods, training, re- 
cruiting, home office management, 
and the like. The two others are: 
Ove H. Dall, vice president, Mutual 
Insurance Company of Denmark, 
and Gustav Ingholt, agency man- 
ager, Assurance-Compagniet, Bal- 
tica. Although both companies are 
located in Copenhagen, neither of 
the Danes had met before, nor had 
they known of each other’s plans to 
visit this country. 

To illustrate the way in which 
British authorities regard voluntary 
insurance, Mr. Eagles said, “The 
government encourages private life 
insurance in a practical way by al- 
lowing life insurance policyowners 
a rebate on income tax for policy 
premiums paid.” The normal rebate 
allowed is at the rate of 70¢ for 
every $4.00 of premium paid. This 
is one of the most important selling 
points employed by life insurance 
agents in England, he added. 

The National Insurance Act, 
which becomes wholly effective 
July 5, 1948, said the Britisher, has 
been welcomed by insurance leaders 
as “a great general benefit.” A com- 
pulsory insurance program financed 
jointly by the insured, the employer 
and the government, it affords 
everybody “a basic minimum of pro- 
tection.” Mr. Eagles does not feel, 
however, that this Act will affect 
the production of Ordinary life, but 
considers it more a foundation upon 
which “a comprehensive insurance 
plan can be usefully built. “Our ac- 
tivities,” he said, “‘will be directed 





toward programming 
along the same lines as American 
insurance men program their insur- 
ance needs in conjunction with so- 
cial security. 
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insurance 


“The British insurance public is 
not nearly as insurance conscious as 
America,” Mr. Eagles commented, 
“and there is still room for vast im- 
provement in this field. Introduction 
of the National Insurance Act should 
help to bring about a greater aware- 
ness of the value of all forms of 
personal insurance.” 
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HE new 26-story-and-two-basement addi- 

tion to the home office of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
on which construction began in January 1946, 
and which will be completed in 1949, will 
house 5,000 home office employees of the 
nation's fifth largest insurance company. 

The building covers a ground area of 
65,000 square feet, and its construction is 
unusual for its foundation. This consists 
of 99 12”, 1536 14” and 33 33” steel H 
piles to bedrock at approximately 155’ below 
curb, carrying a total building load of 
approximately 140,000 tons. Foundations 
above the piles consist of a 10’ thick rein- 
forced concrete floor with spot penetrations 
for low level elevators, etc. 3’ 6” reinforced 
concrete cantilever type walls 36’ high. The 
floor is designed to resist heave of clay 
and 30’ head of water. The walls are en- 
gineered to resist surcharged earth pressure 
and proportional hydrostatic pressure. 


New England's Fastest Elevators 


Also of interest are the elevators designed 
for the building by the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany. Eighteen in number, their speed of 
800-feet-per-minute makes them the fastest 
in New England. 

In addition to their high speed, they will 
have gearless machines, peak period signal 
control designed to minimize passenger wait- 
ing time no matter how heavy the building's 
traffic, extra-fast center-opening doors with 
electric operators, and self-leveling of the 
cars at each floor. Another distinguishing 
feature will be unit multi-voltage, which 
eliminates that sinking feeling people have 
when traveling in some elevators; this sen- 
sation is due not to speed but to uneven or 
excessive acceleration. Custom-built cabs, 


to harmonize with the building's design, are 
to be installed. Each elevator is to have a 
4,000-pound capacity. 


COLDS ARE COSTLY 


HE common cold costs the 

American people well over a 
billion dollars a year, according to 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Second Vice- 
President and Statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

The average person suffers at least 
two colds during the year, which 
means nearly 300,000,000 a year in 
the population of the United States. 
Dr. Dublin reports also that simple 
colds usually last about five days, 
and thus account for a total of 
1,500,000,000 days of discomfort 
and reduced efficiency, if not of 
actual disability. 

“The common cold accounts for 
more lost time in industry than does 
any other single cause of disability, 
even though workers often endure 
the infection without staying away 
from work,” Dr. Dublin notes. 
“From 40 to 50 per cent of all days 
lost from work are attributable to 
colds and their complications. A 
conservative estimate of the country- 
wide toll is at least one working day 
per employee per annum. This 
means a loss of more than 60,000,- 
OOO days to industry this year. 
Even at an average daily wage of 
$7, the total loss of wages comes 
to over $420,000,000.”’ 

The cost of drugs and medical 
care in the treatment of colds comes 
to roughly $400,000,000 a year, Dr. 
Dublin estimates. No attempt, how- 
ever, is made to estimate the cost to 
employers from lost production and 
disrupted routine, although it is 
stated that the figure is very consid- 
erable for the country as a whole. 

“Although the common cold is 
generally considered a minor infec- 
tion, any disease that costs the 
American people more than a billon 
dollars a year must be rated high 
in the list of enemies of public 
health,’ Dr. Dublin observes. 


MINNESOTA 
COMMISSIONER 


RMAND W. HARRIS, a past 

President of the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has 
been appointed Insurance Commius- 
sioner succeeding Newell R. John- 
son, resigned. Mr. Harris, an at- 
torney, has also done claim work in 
the insurance field. 
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ee THE Annual Convention of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, December 
7-10, Miami Beach, Fla., the follow- 
ing changes were proposed for in- 


OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS 
in 
West Vnginia We 
, sf 


MANAGER 
and 
FIELD UNDERWRITER 
OPENINGS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLESTON 
WwW. WA. 





SECURITY VALUATIONS 


corporation in the resolutions of the 
sub-committee in April and October 
of 1947. With reference to the ar- 
ticle appearing on page 13 of the 
August Ist, 1947 edition of BEst’s 
LirE INSURANCE NEWS: 


The allowable value for Preferred 
Stocks privately purchased, for 
which no Public sales or quotations 
are available, shall be the cost value 
thereof, or the value which will pro- 
duce a yield of 3.96% if the actual 
yield is less than 3.96% (average 
yield as of December Ist, 1947 on 
certain Selected Preferred Stocks). 


Under the heading of “Associa- 
tion Values” paragraph 1. Insur- 
ance companies stocks shall be based 
upon, first—Public sale or bid and 
asked quotation prices where avail- 
able, second—the statement value as 
of December 31st, (as published in 
a supplement to the book of Valua- 
tion of Securities), as set forth in 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment Laws regarding Insurance 
Companies Stocks. (§ 91, sec. 3.) 

Under the heading of “ 
tion of Bonds” paragraph 5., the last 
two lines are deleted and ‘‘Both the 
official rates of exchange promul- 
gated by the various exchange con- 
trol boards and the unofficial or free 
rates of exchange current on that 
date shall be published in the book 
of valuations of securities,’ in- 
serted. The date referred to is De- 


cember 1, 1947. 








eral agents and agents. 





AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


A Life Insurance Company with $55,000,000.00 
of Insurance in force needs a man, age 35 to 45 to 
take charge of its Agency Department. 
capable of developing, organizing and training gen- 
Give qualifications and ex- 


perience in your reply. Box L-148, Best’s Insurance 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Must be 

















Amortiza- - 


Under the heading of 
ments,” 


eign Bonds” has been amended and 
may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows ; the amortized values should be 
computed on the basis of the cost and 
par value in the foreign currency 
in which the bonds are payable and 
the amortized values thus computed 
converted into United States Dollars 
by the application of either, a.) the 
Official rate of exchange if satisfac- 
tory evidence is made available that 
foreign bonds not payable in United 
States Dollars can be converted into 
United States Dollars on the Official 
Rate of exchange, or b.) the Free 
rate of exchange if satisfactory evi- 
dence 1s not made available. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Schools 


IX schools will be conducted this 

year by the Agency Management 
Association. These are: March 29- 
April 9, Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, California; *April 26—May 7, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois; May 3l—June 11, Thou- 
sand Island Club, Alexandria Bay, 
New York; *June 14-June 25, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut ; July 12—July 23, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois and 
July 26-August 6, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Only representatives of member 
companies of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association are eligible to at- 
tend a school, and the tuition fee is 
$150 per student. Detailed informa- 
tion as to hotel reservations, classes, 
material to be brought to school, ete. 
will be sent to each registered stu- 
dent one month prior to the opening 
of the school. Any additional data 
required can be secured from the 
School in Agency Management, At- 
tention the Registrar, 115 Broad 
Street, Hartford 5 , Conn. 


—— 


* For representatives of companies writing 
both Weekly Premium and Ordinary insurance. 
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“Instrue 
tions to Companies Preparing States 
the sub-head of ‘“Computas 
tion of Amortized values on For 
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A.L.C.: The American Life Insurance 


Company, Birmingham, Alabama has 
been admitted to membership in the Con- 
vention, bringing the total number of 
companies so affliated to 217 at the 


present time. 
x * 


Atlantic Life: Robert W. Corstaphney, 


Jr. has been elected attorney and Dr. 
Robley D. Bates, Jr., has been elected 
Assistant Medical Director. 


x *k * 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid business 
for October, 1947 totaled $23,012,326, 
which represents an increase of more than 
$9,500,000 over the amount paid for in 
October, 1946. The amount paid for 
during the first 10 months of 1947 
totaled $137,255,700, representing a $16,- 
750,000 increase over the comparable 
period in 1946, 


2: 2 @ 


Bankers National: Albert C. Windolf, 


with the company since 1935, has been 
promoted to Assistant Treasurer. 


xk * 


Berkshire Life: John W. Begeman, in 
the business several years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in St. Louis, Missouri succeeding C. Cor- 
with Wagner, who is retiring from active 
management but will continue to serve his 
clients as Associate General Agent. 


x * * 


Canada Life: /. B. Angevine, C.L.U., 


formerly Unit Manager in Montreal St. 
James Branch, has been appointed Dis- 
trict Manager of a new office to be known 
as Montreal Mount Royal Branch. Mr. 
Angevine has been in the business since 
1933. 


2: fF @ 


C.L.U. Journal: Leland T. Waggoner, 


Manager of the Boston Agency of the 
Mutual Life and in the business since 
1939, and Harry Krueger, General Agent 
and member of the firm of Krueger & 
Davidson, in New York City, and in the 
business since 1921, have been named 
Associate Editors of this quarterly pub- 
lication. 


January 2, 1948 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Columbian National: Albert E. Rich- 


ardson, Jr., in the business since 1928, 
has been named General Agent in Boston, 
Mass. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: J. William Van 
Horn, with the company since 1944, has 
been named Manager of the Cleveland, 
Ohio office. 

x *k* * 


Connecticut Mutual: Horace R. Smith, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1924 and 
most recently Director of Life Insurance 
Marketing at Purdue University, has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies. 

Ward F. Stevens, with the company 
since 1923, has been promoted to Assistant 
Secretary. 

New business for the first 10 months of 
1947 totaled $192,470,832, representing an 
8.9% gain over a comparable period in 
1946. 

x *k *& 


Continental American: Donald C. 
Mitchell, in the business since 1944, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
Buffalo, New York Agency. 


Y 2:4 


Equitable Society: John M. Hines, who 
joined the company in 1929 in the Group 
Department, has been appointed Director 
of Group Annuities. 


x * * 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid busi- 
ness for November totaled $8,889,232, 


while the new paid business for the first 
11 months of 1947 totaled $104,897,327. 


2 2 


Franklin Life: Carlton P. McLain, with 


the Equitable Society for 21 years, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Detroit, Michigan. 

Leo Sexton, in the business since 1932 
and most recently with the John Han- 
cock, has been appointed General Man- 
ager of District Agencies for the company 
with headquarters in San Antonio, Texas. 

Joe B. Morgan, formerly with the 
Western & Southern, has been named 
General Agent in Clinton, Indiana. 





Home Life: Paul Troth has been ap- 


pointed Agency Field Assistant and 
David Munroe is succeeding him as Man- 
ager of the Field Service Division of the 
company. 

xn Ff @ 


John Hancock: A two-fold extension of 


service to the people of Los Angeles, 
California has been affected by the estab- 
lishment of a new General Agency under 
the supervision of Charles L. J. Fee, 
which is located at 530 West 6th Street. 
The original Agency there under the 
direction of Harold G. Saul, has been 
made a partnership, as Edwin R. Joos has 
joined Harold G. Saul, present General 
Agent. 
2° "Rn 


Kansas City Life: Walter J. Bales, with 


the company since 1941, and most re- 
cently a vice president, died on November 
25 last at age 83. He was one of the 
founders of the Midland Life of Kansas 
City, which was reinsured by the Kansas 
City Life in 1941. 


x * * 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia: 
Effective December 1 the state of Arkan- 
sas was divided into two sections, the 
Northern portion being headed by John 
D. Futch, with headquarters at Brinkley, 
while the Southern is in charge of Ellis 
W. Parris, with headquarters at Little 
Rock. 

Effective January 1, Alabama is being 
divided from two to six divisions. Those 
in charge of the new divisions are: Mont- 
gomery, E. L. Miller; Birmingham, Earl 
Miller; Mobile, Charles H. Moore; Tus- 
caloosa, Glynn P. Hewett; Decatur, John 
G. McGehee and Anniston, P. W. Bethea. 

Four new Division Managers have been 
appointed in Georgia and one in Virginia. 
They are: W.G. Morrison, in Marietta; 
L. C. Woodall, in Griffin; B. P. Davis, 
in Rome; S. Bert Kinard, in Macon and 
Charles C. Hewett, in Roanoke, Va. 


Ye @&: @ 
L.O.M.A.: R. Werner Lederer, with the 


Life Office Management Association since 
1940, and prior to that with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for 8 years, has 
been appointed Associate Educational Di- 
rector. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Lincoln National Life: Robert R. Onder- 


donk, in the business more than 12 years, 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Detroit, Michigan. 


ae 


Manhattan Life: New paid business 
during November, 1947 totaled $8,844,300, 
representing the highest amount ever 
placed in any one month in the company’s 
history. This record was set in honor 
of Agency Vice President Vincent W. 
Edmondson. 
: Ff 


Massachusetts Mutual: Lewis Lessard, 
formerly home office insurance advisor, 
has been promoted to agency assistant. 
Howard B. Miller, with the company 
several years, has been named his suc- 
cessor. 

George A. Vogler, with the company 
since 1945, and most recently with the 
Oklahoma City Agency, has been ap- 
pointed Agency Assistant in the home 
office. 

New paid business for October, 1947 
totaled $35,500,674, representing the 
largest month in the history of the com- 
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pany and exceeding by approximately 
200,000 the previous record high of 
December, 1929. New paid business for 
the first 10 months of 1947 totaled $228,- 
763,816, representing a $30,441,730 gain 
over the same period in 1946. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Karl H. Kreder, 


who joined the company in 1931 and who 
most recently was Manager of the Dis- 
trict Office in Allentown, Penna., has 
been appointed an officer of the company 
with the title of Asst. Vice President in 
Field Management. 


eS 


Mutual Life: John P. Traynor, with the 
company since 1943 and previous to that 
with the New York Insurance Department 
for seven years, has been promoted to 
2nd Vice President of the company. 

George Wilgus, a veteran of 11 years in 
personnel administration with the New 
Jersey Commission, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Army, has been 
appointed Director of Personnel for the 
company. 

xk *k *& 


National Life (Vt.}: New paid business 
for November, 1947 totaled $9,764,784, 
representing a 9.36% increase over the 
same month in 1946. Sales for the first 
11 months totaled $111,329,082, which is 
more than $12,000,000 better than the 
comparable period in 1946. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: George D. Far- 
rington, formerly Agency Supervisor in 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed Agency 
Manager in Albany, N. Y. succeeding 
Robert L. Cummings, C.L.U., who is 
continuing as Associate General Agent. 


x *k * 


Northwestern Mutual: Edwin H. 
White, with the company since 1935, has 
been appointed to the office of Assistant 
Counsel. 

x *k* & 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Percy D. Smith, 


with the company since 1941, has been 
named Manager of the newly opened 
branch office in Birmingham, Alabama. 

Two Regional Group Supervisors have 
been appointed in Detroit and St. Louis. 
They are: A. J. LaBoe, in the business 
since 1927, and J. M. Lemley, in the busi- 


ness many years. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual: The newly organized 
Pacific Mutual Field Agents Association 
(see August, 1947 edition of Best’s Life 
Insurance News) will hold its first offi- 
cial meeting at Albuquerque, New Mexico 
on February 21-22 next. 


x * * 


Pan-American Life: Leslie J. Duncan, 


in the business 24 years, has been ap- 


pointed General Agent for the company 
in Dallas, Texas, succeeding Walter P. 
Crisler, who becomes Associate General 
Agent. 


Leon Schwartz, in the business sine 
1921, has been named General Agent fe 
the company in Miami, Florida. 
HI 


doul 


x &..2 


Philadelphia Life: Adolph C. Heim, 


the business many years, has been nam 
Manager for the state of Minnesota, wi 
headquarters at 803 Foshay Tower Bui, 
ing, Minneapolis. 
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Pilot Life: W. B. Moss, in the busine: | 


several years, has been appointed Gener: 
Agent for the company in Athen 
Georgia. 
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x *k * 


Prudential: Arthur R. Clifton (1935 
has been appointed Manager of the Dis 
trict Office at Framingham, Mass., suc 
ceeding Francis X. O'Regan, who wa 
transferred as Manager to  Brockto 
Mass. 

Nicholas R. Barnello (1933) has be 
named Manager of District Office #1 
Utica, N. Y. succeeding Wallace H. Rucé 
who was transferred to the Auburn Dis 
trict Office. 

Maxwell J. Auth has been named Man |veriod 
ager of the company’s District Office #1$) nd 0 
in New York City, succeeding Benjami | 
Zuckerman, who was transferred to Dis | 0. 
trict Office #16. Mr. Zuckerman in tun ‘irely 
replaces Robert W. Heithoff, retired. | |...) 

Edward C. Dohse, with the compar ie 
since 1927, has been named Manage | JO 


— 


le 
‘heir 
t $1/ 
e inc! 
lread 
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mder 
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the District #6 in Brooklyn, succeec i Se 
Henry Mehlman, retired after 40 yea 5 (i 
of service. _— 

Karl W. Vestle, with the compa | «1/7, 
since 1933, has been promoted to Manag Ho 
of District Office No. 1 in Kansas Ci ! 2 
Missouri. ae pre 


rR? 
Security Mutual Life (N. Y.): Claren : 


A. Ross, in the business many years, ha 

been appointed General Agent for the | investn 

company in New York City. Few 
res 

Home 


xk & 


| Farm 

) Other 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assn] Total 
Richard Humphrys, who joined the com- 

pany in 1946, has been promoted from 
Assistant to Associate Actuary. 


x *k * 


1 
Union Mutual: Alfred W. Perkins, for- A: 
merly Insurance Commissioner for the 
state of Maine and who was appointed “~~ 
Associate Actuary of the company last \ ticiar 
year, has been named Second Vice Presi- | oyray 
dent in charge of the Sickness and Acci- 
dent Department succeeding Clifton W. | ©¢ust 
McNeil, resigned. ‘and > 


recor 





Hazel B. Price, C.L.U., with the com- syph 
pany since 1943, has been named Asso- | / 
ciat¢ General Agent of the Robert L. whoc 
Feldman Pittsburgh Agency. forec 

a de amo! 

comy] 

Washington National: Howard E. | for t 

Nevonen, formerly General Agent for TI 
the company in Fort Dodge, Iowa_ since d 

1936, has been transferred in a similar - 

capacity to Los Angeles, California to | I7 p 
succeed the late George C. Martin. | rate 
_ the 
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REAL ESTATE 


Hie life insurance companies 
| doubled their investment in non- 

using real estate during the first 
ne months of 1947, the Institute 

Life Insurance reports. Acquisi- 
ons in the period amounted to $73,- 
90,000, all of which represented a 
et gain in the aggregate investment 
nce there were no sales reported. 
‘otal holdings at September 30 
ood at $144,000,000. 

The companies expanded their in- 
estment in rental housing during 
he nine months by $40,000,000. 
‘heir investment in housing stands 
t $176,000,000, a figure which will 
e increased as a number of projects 
lready under way are completed. 





ee 





The disposal of properties taken 
mder foreclosure continues, with 
ales of farm properties during the 
riod amounting to $33,000,000 
ind of other properties to $28,000,- 
100. Offsetting acquisitions, en- 
‘irely in the classification of non- 
';rm real estate, amounted to only 
'-»,900,000. Farm properties held 

‘September 30 were valued at 
$5,000,000 and other properties at 
' 17,000,000. 


Holdings and transactions during 
ie period follow: 





i 
| 


Ac- Sales Hold- 
quired in ings 
in 9 9 Sept. 
Mos. Mos. 30 
(000, 000 Omitted) 
investment Non- 

_. housing Real Estate $73 $0 $144 
Investment Housing. 40 0 176 
Home Offices ....... 13 2 273 

|Farm Properties ... 0 33 85 

| Other Real Estate .. 6 28 117 

| pe ee $132 $63 $795 


T LEAST eight causes of death 

will probably establish all-time 
record low rates in 1947, the statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company forecast. The 
causes are tuberculosis, pneumonia 
and influenza together, appendicitis, 
syphilis, measles, scarlet fever, 





) whooping cough, and accidents. This 


forecast is based on the experience 
among the many millions of the 
company’s Industrial policyholders 
for the first nine months of the year. 

The mortality from pneumonia 
and influenza has declined to a level 





17 per cent below the corresponding 


tate last year-and 71 per cent below 


the figure of only a decade ago. 
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“Apparently the day is not far dis- 
tant,” the statisticians 
“when pneumonia and influenza to- 
gether will be among the minor 
causes of death.” 

The record for tuberculosis is also 
outstanding. Not only has the mor- 
tality from this disease set a new 
minimum, but the per cent decline 
so far this year has been more than 
twice the average annual reduction 
in the past decade. The death rate 
among the Industrial policyholders 
is now below 35 per 100,000. Only 
10 years ago the rate was about 50 
per 100,000, and two decades ago 
almost 100 per 100,000. 


comment, 


(Wutaal) 
IOWA 





In contrast to the favorable trend 
of mortality in evidence for the in- 
fectious diseases, cancer and the 
cardiovascular-renal conditions show 
a slight increase. 

Suicides and accidents show a 
satisfactory improvement over 1946, 
the statisticians report. The favor- 
able experience for accidents is at- 
tributed to the decline in deaths 
through the demobilization of men 
in military service, as well as to 
reductions in home and in motor 
vehicle accidents. Home accidents 
are the lowest in the history of the 
company, while motor vehicle fa- 
talities are the lowest since 1922, 











Confidence Game—From |4 


better education and training of the 
field forces in underwriting pro- 
cedure. Does our company have a 
handbook of underwriting practices 
and requirements which make it 
easy in the field to know what is 
expected, what is acceptable, and 
what is beyond our scope to under- 
write? Does such a handbook give 
our field forces a rule of thumb guide 
as to requirements that will be im- 
posed by the home office in certain 
types of findings such as sugar in 
the urine requiring additional home 
office specimens? Do we incorpo- 
rate in our early training courses 
for new men anything in connection 
with intelligent selection of risks? 
In prospecting we tell our new 
agents that a prospect is one who 


can pay, who can pass, who has a 
need, and with whom the agent has 
a contact. But we give him no more 
than that. We do not tell him what 
type of prospect can pass, where 
he can find such prospects, what he 
should look for early in the inter- 
view in regard to the prospect’s 
insurability. 


House Organs 


We can use our company house 
organ to much greater effectiveness 
than we have done, in further edu- 
cating and instructing our field 
forces on the subject of field selec- 
tion of good risks. We can use our 
company house organ in paying 
credit to agents or agencies which 
have particularly fine mortality rec- 
ords. 
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A third major recommendatios 
would deal with the matter of cor 
respondence between the home offi 
underwriting department and thé 
field. A curt, cool, uninformative 
letter in regard to a declination cay 
destroy morale more effectively than 
almost any one single act. Such 
morale once demolished is more diffi- 
cult to rebuild than it was to attain 
it originally. Do we keep the agent 
or agency informed when there is 
a necessary delay in issuing a case 
due to requirements or further in- 
formation from sources with which, 
the agent or agency cannot help us? 
When we inform our field forces 
about a rating, do we tell them why 
the case was rated, do we let them 
know whether the rating is tem- 
porary, whether it is based on 
occupation or past history, or 
whether it is presumably a_per- 
manent rating? When we decline a 
case, do we, wherever possible, give 
information as to the reason for the 
declination? Do we tell our agent 
that the case may be reconsidered 
a year or two hence if the facts indi- 
cate such reconsideration? Or do 
we oversell him on the declination? 
I have received letters from time to 
time which made me_ wonder 
whether I should not telephone the 
applicant’s wife and ask her to pre- 
pare for his burial while there 1s 
still time during his few remaining 
days on earth. 


My fourth major recommenda- 
tion would deal with the new agent. 
I have no statistics to prove this, 
but it seems to me that the new 
agent runs into a declination on his 
first and perhaps second and third 
cases much more frequently than 1s 
the case with the established agent. 
Quite possibly your information 
would indicate that this is a fact. We 
can all rationalize why this would 
be so in view of the agent’s lack of 
skill in selecting prospects and in 
selling. 


First Case Important 


Nevertheless that first case of the 
new agent is a vitally important one 
to him. It may mean the difference 
of having him remain in the busi- 
ness and becoming successful or 
forcing him out of the business at 
a very early date. It has occurred 
to me that perhaps general agents 
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or managers might be instructed to 
attach a special colored slip calling 
attention of the home office to the 
fact that this is the first case being 
submitted by a new full-time agent. 
A few companies 1 know of already 
do this but the purpose of that flag 
is to permit the agency department 
to list the new agent in the company 
bulletin or to congratulate him on 
his first case. It would seem to me 
much more important for the home 
office life underwriter to have this 
information realizing the tremendous 
importance of this case to the new 
man. If by some chance the case 
must be declined or rated then a 
special carefully worded letter to the 
agent from the home office life un- 
derwriter would be most helpful in 
not only bolstering his morale, but 
if the case is rated, in helping him 
to place it. If on the other hand 
the case is found acceptable as ap- 
plied for, then a good letter of con- 
gratulation would be in order. I can 
think of no single thing which the 
home office life underwriter can do 
which would be more helpful to the 
new man than this simple act. 


Finally, I would recommend that 
you find out whether your under- 
writing is in step with that of other 
companies. All of us know of com- 
panies which are much more liberal 
on certain types of risks than others. 
I can remember some years ago a 
company to which overweight risks 
were taken with reasonable expecta- 
tion that they would be issued on a 
standard basis, whereas, my own 
company would surely rate such a 
risk or might even decline it. There 
is such a thing as being over liberal 
and of course conversely there is 
such a thing as being too conserva- 
tive. I] presume that one of the pur- 
poses of meetings such as this is to 
interchange information and to get 
the factual experience of other com- 
panies in their underwriting of vari- 
ous types of risks. 


General Observations 


There are a few general observa- 
tions which I should like to make 
in concluding this talk. It would 
seem to me that a company which 
does not presently write substand- 
ard insurance should certainly in- 
vestigate the possibilities of doing 
so. The agent representing such a 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 


development of that pioneer enterprise into a 


national institution. 


completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


company which does not write sub- 
standard risks is in my opinion 
handicapped. Where a case is de- 
clined because a company does not 
write substandard the agent has to 
resell the case. This is often more 
difficult than the original sale. In 
addition to that he then has to take 
the time to shop it around with some 
other company. Furthermore he is 
exposed to the service of that other 
company. Inevitably, he may ask 
himself the question as to why it 
would not be best to represent a 
company which can give him a 
broader service. 


In contemplating the 















































In the field it was my impression 
and that of a great many under- 
writers that companies very seldom, 
if ever, review their occupational 
ratings and classifications. I am 
very happy to learn for the first 
time that you have and have had a 
section which concerns itself with 
consideration of occupations. The 
field I believe is not generally aware 
of this and there is a widespread 
opinion that companies do not re- 
view occupational ratings for ten or 
twenty years at a time. If this is a 
misconception as I now believe it is, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Confidence Game—Continued 


then the field should be made aware 
of it. 


I have always felt that it was a 
grave error for companies to get out 
of the disability income field. Pro- 
tection against living death is as im- 
portant as protection against death 
itself. Someone must satisfy the de- 
sire and demand of the American 
people for protection against dis- 
ability. The many laws now passed 
by various states and bills being in- 
troduced to legislatures providing 
for sickness and accident protection 
are indicative of the desire of the 
American people for such security. 
I do not believe that the tremendous 
ability of our underwriters is not 
sufficient to solve the problem of 
writing disability insurance at a fair 
and safe rate. Without knowing 
the facts I would assume the aver- 
age life underwriter would give you 
a better selection of risk than would 
the average accident and health un- 
derwriter. It would seem to me, 
therefore, that the great business of 
life insurance could reestablish dis- 


ability income for the benefit of the 
American public. There are sound 
social reasons why this should be 
done. Certainly we can learn much 
from the unfortunate experience of 
the past in connection with disability 
income. It would seem to me that 
by more careful selection of risks, 
by more rigid limitations on the 
amount of disability income, and by 
other safeguards that disability in- 
come could again be made available. 


Serve the Public 


All of us, I believe, are agreed 
in the objective that it is our obliga- 
tion to serve the largest segment of 
the public which it is possible for 
us to do. It would therefore be un- 
thinkable that because of the nar- 
rowing margins due to falling in- 
terest rates and increasing’ expense 
of operation we would try to im- 
prove our margins beyond reason- 
able limits from gain in mortality. 
Nevertheless there may be pressure 
on home office life underwriters to 
endeavor to bring about still further 
improvements in mortality savings 








because of the unavoidable narroy 
ing of margins in investment an 
overhead savings. It would, in m 
opinion, be a great disservice to bof 
the field forces and to the public t 
forget our obligation to make tlh 
benefits of life insurance availab 
to the greatest number of peop} 
possible. 

It is a great pleasure to have th 
opportunity of addressing _ thi 
group. If there was more of aj 
understanding throughout the wor 
of our common problems, of ow 
thinking, and of our viewpoint; 
then many of the great problem 
which face us in the world toda 
would be well on their way to re: 
solving themselves. It is this lack 
of human understanding, this lac 
of confidence and trust which lie 
behind all of our problems. 

The home office life underwriter 
are sincerely to be congratulated o 
the fact that they have over a perio 
of years put into effect the precep 
that confidence and trust in the mer 
in the field is the foundation ston 
of good selection. 
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Is it your ambition 
to become a General Agent? 


Then you'll want to know about our plan 
for the development of a successful General 
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Agent. 


A well-rounded, effective training course, 
it is conducted by men experienced both in 
organization and selling .. . 
General Agent develop ‘'career’’ under- 
writers and build a profitable Agency. 
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TREASURY DECISION 5515 


given to me is Pros and Cons of 
T.D. 5515, which I will en- 
deavor to discuss in three separate 
parts. The first to be the Genesis of 
T.D. 5515 as it relates to the laws, 
regulations and court cases which 
led up to the promulgation of the 
Treasury Decision. The second The 
Meaning of T.D, 5515 in Its Prac- 
tical Application and the third Ex- 
amples of How T.D. 5515 Works. 
In the development of the subject 
under these three sub-divisions, in 
spite of the subject title, you will 
observe that the “Pros” are very 
much in the majority; also, that the 
subject is of great interest to all in- 
surance people and of great impor- 
tance to the dependents of deceased 
insureds. 


T ein subject of the assignment 


Part One—Genesis of T.D. 5515 


Section 22 (b) (1) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code specifically pro- 
vides for the exemption of amounts 
received under a life insurance con- 
tract paid by reason of the death of 
the insured whether in a single sum 
or otherwise except if such amounts 
are held by the insurer under an 
agreement to pay interest thereon, 
the interest payments shall be in- 
cluded in gross income. 

On February 22, 1943, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue gave 
birth to Treasury Decision Number 
5231 as ratified by the Treasurer of 
the United States. It represented 
the first factual evidence and most 
important promulgation of policy 
ever issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with exemption 
income taxation on_install- 
ment payments of life insurance 
proceeds where the owner of the life 
insurance contract exercised his 
right of settlement option election 
during his lifetime. 

The Wall Street Journal had this 
to say about T.D. 5231: 

“In the past, when proceeds of 

life insurance policies maturing as 

death claims were left with the 
insurance companv to be paid to 
the beneficiary in_ installments 


fre mM 
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by EDWIN R. ERICKSON 
Buffalo, New York 


over a period of years or as a 
lifetime income, a portion of the 
installments was considered by 
the Treasury as being subject to 
federal income tax, no matter 
whether the original request to 
have the proceeds paid in install- 
ments was made by the insured 
or the beneficiary. “Now, how- 
ever, the Treasury has ruled that 
if the request is made by the in- 
sured before his death, no portion 
of the installments need be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the 
beneficiary. There is one excep- 
tion, and that is where the pro- 
ceeds are held by the life insurance 
company and interest only is paid 
to the beneficiary. Jn such cases, 
and in all cases where the request 
for installment payments was 
made by the beneficiary after the 
death of the insured, a portion of 
the installments continues to be 
subject to federal income tax.” 


Circuit Court Decision 


After the question of a benefi- 
ciary’s right of election to take in- 
stallment payments free from in- 
come taxation had been raised many 
times in the lower courts, finally on 
December 27, 1944, the Second Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals held 
in Pierce v. Commissioner, 146 Fed. 
(2nd), 388, that monthly install- 
ments received by a widow under 
her deceased husband’s life insur- 
ance contract after his death were 
exempt from taxation under the 
provision excluding from gross in- 
come amounts received under the 
life insurance contract paid by rea- 
son of the death of the insured, al- 
though the method was not selected 
by the husband during his lifetime, 
but by the widow as a beneficiary 
after his death. 

Also the Third Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals decided the iden- 
tical question on March 29, 1946, 
in Lucy G. Law v. Rothensies, 155 
Fed. (2d), 13. 


Neither the Pierce case nor the 
Law case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Law case decides a special 
point of interest to be observed by 
the life underwriter. That is, the 
court held that when the beneficiary 
elected to leave the proceeds of the 
life insurance contract with the in- 
surance company under an agree- 
ment to pay interest thereon, a sub- 
sequent re-election to take install- 
ment payments would not entttle the 
beneficiary to the full exemption 
provided by T.D. 5515. 


Prior Decisions 


Prior to the two Federal Circuit 
Court decisions, the question of a 
beneficiary’s right to elect to take 
installment payments was moot for 
income tax purposes. Both the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and the 
Tax Courts held that life insurance 
proceeds taken in installment pay- 
ments, elected by a beneficiary, were 
not tax exempt. 


In the Law case, the Court said: 

‘In our view as indicated, Section 

22 (b) (1) exempts the install- 

ment payments of policies before 

us from tax. We are confirmed in 
this by the sure trend of the re- 
ported cases culminating in the 
athrmance of the Tax Court’s de- 
cision in the Pierce case, supra, 
and the excellent opinion of the 

Court below.” 

The Treasury gave up its tena- 
cious position following a_ long 
struggle only after two Federal Cir- 
cuit Courts had decided against it. 
On May 16, 1946, T.D. 5515 was 
promulgated and published on June 
3, 1946, in the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin Number 11, amending the 
regulations retroactively, stating in 
part that it is tmmatertal whether 
the proceeds are received in a single 
sum or otherwise. 

Now the application of a settle- 
ment option to take installment pay- 
ments by the beneficiary of a de- 
ceased insured may be exercised 
without having those payments di- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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minished by income taxes. It is 
noted, however, that there are three 
exceptions to the foregoing which 
must be kept in mind. That is, 

1. Payments to transferees for 

value 

2. Alimony payments 

3. Interest payments on amounts 

left on deposit with the insur- 
ance company 
are not within the rule of exemption 
of life insurance proceeds. 

Under the law as it has been con- 
strued by two important Federal 
Circuit Courts of Appeal and as it 
is now being administered by the 
Treasury Department, settlement 
options providing for installment 
payments may now be viewed with 
certainty as regards tax conse- 
quences. 

To summarize the remarks thus 
far, it can be said now that the pro- 
longed battle has ended in a signal 
victory for the insured and his bene- 
ficiary-taxpayer. The benefactor 
may now proceed with confidence in 
the provision for settlement options 
running to a spouse, children, or 
other dependents, permitting the 
proceeds of a life insurance contract 
to be taken in a lump sum or by 
means of installments to suit eco- 
nomic needs. This flexibility now 
serves a highly important social pur- 
pose since in many cases the benefi- 
ciary would not need the full pro- 
ceeds immediately and the estate can 
be protected by the use of the install- 
ment method of payment. Thus 
funds can be provided to care for 
the widow, or other natural objects 
of the insured’s bounty without a 
diminution by income tax payments. 

It should not be overlooked that 
the election to take installment pay- 
ments ‘carries with it advantages 
other than tax exemption which 
serve other means of protection to 
the beneficiary. Since time will not 
permit, further comment about the 
additional advantages of installment 
payments can not be made, except 
to say the administrative machinery 
for handling the funds is automatic 
and the usually inexperienced widow 
and children of a deceased insured 
need not be confronted with the task 
of selectivity of security, a danger- 
ous field for those who might nat- 
urally be susceptible to making an 
imprudent investment. 
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Part Two—The Meaning of T. D. 5515 
In Its Practical Application 


T.D. 5515 typifies the regard the 
United States Government has for 
the beneficiaries named in life in- 
surance policies. It says, in effect, 
installment payments of life insur- 
ance contract proceeds shall not be 
diminished by income tax against 
beneficiaries. It is hoped that the 
following remarks will convey the 
fundamental effect of T.D. 5515 and 
how its application to installment 
payments to widows and children of 
deceased insureds may be presented. 

There was a time, not many years 
ago, when there existed some for- 
merly favored classes such as public 
servants and some favored invest- 
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ments such as government bonds 
which were not made subject to the 
income tax. Now, however, nearly 
all income receivers are figuratively 
in the same boat and nearly all in- 
come is taxed. 

T.D. 5515 means that the United 
States Treasury has at last seen the 
wisdom of extending tax relief to 
widows and children of deceased in- 
sured and extends the right of elec- 
tion to the widow of the deceased 
insured similarly in all respects to 
the right of election granted the in- 
sured in T.D. 5231. 

The T.D. applies to both old and 
new insurance contracts. Both can 
be arranged, so that the beneficiary 
will not need to pay an income tax 
on its proceeds. The essential point 
here is its helpfulness to the family 





man who is concerned about pro- 
viding for his loved ones after he is 
gone. Now. he can leave his insur- 
ance intact knowing that no part of 
it will be withdrawn for federal in- 
come tax by the government tax 
collector. Whatever the sum is to be 
provided after his death for payment 
to his widow—a definite sum per 
month—that sum will be paid and 
retained. That’s what T.D. 5515 


means. 


Part Three—Examples of How T.D. 
5515 Works 


The following example illustrates 
the effect of the T.D. for the mod- 
erately well-to-do. It assumes a 
husband is insured for $50,000 

His net premiums amount to 
$997.95 annually 

At his death he had owned the 
insurance for ten years and total 
cost to him was $9979.50 

The widow is paid $263.50 each 
month for a period of 20 years and 
her total receipts are $63,240.00 

Her net gain over her deceased 
husband’s investment is $53,260.50. 
This represents a real gain because 
it is a new gain—not merely statis- 
tical—for with any other investment 
except life insurance, if in a 30% 
sur-tax bracket, she would have to 
diminish her gain by Federal income 
taxes amounting to approximately 
$15,683.20—If in a 40% sur-tax 
bracket, the gain would be increased 
to $22,260.€0. 

Another example—affecting the 
modestly insured : 

It assumes a husband is insured 
for $10,000 

His net premiums amount to 
$199.50 annually 

At his death he had owned the 
insurance for ten years and the 
total cost to him was $1,995.90 

The widow is paid $93.90 each 
month for a period of ten years and 
her total receipts are $11,268.00 

Her net gain over her deceased 
husband’s investment is $9,272.10. 
This gain is also real, not merely 
statistical. If she got her $93.90 
monthly from rent, securities, or 
any other source save life insurance, 
the lowest Federal income tax (by 
1947 rates), using the Optional Tax 
Form, would be $100 a year—a total 
of $1,000 for 10 years. This $1,000 


(Continued on page 60) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


EINHARD A. HOHAUS, Met- 

ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in discussing “Social Insur- 
ance Plans and Developments” 
before the International Claim As- 
sociation emphasized that a compul- 
sory uniform state plan for cash 
sickness benefits would have grave 
limitations. On the other hand, he 
stated, experience has clearly indi- 
cated that there is a much more 
adaptable and responsive situation 
present when the protection is made 
available by organizations selected by 
employers and employees as most 
appropriate for their respective cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Hohaus also re- 
viewed the developments of the 
Social Security Act and pointed out 
that the original plan of the con- 
tributory old age benefits set up by 
the 1935 Act was not based on an 
adequate understanding of sound 
social insurance principles. The 
Amendments that have been made to 
the original Act have given recogni- 


tion to the family as the socially 
important unit rather than the indi- 
vidual breadwinner. Experience has 
indicated the need for further amend- 
ment and expansion of the Social 
Security Act, the following changes 
being urged: 

1. Enlargement of the scope of 
coverage to bring in groups of 
workers now excluded—such as 
employees of the government and 
non-profit organizations, and do- 
mestic and agricultural workers. 
Inclusion of railroad workers in the 
basic general plan and elimination 
of the separate highly unsound and 
discriminatory special provisions 
now applicable to them. 

2. Simplification of the benefit 
formula with further emphasis on 
“social adequacy” and less on “in- 
dividual equity” as the benefit 
criterion. 

3. Simplification of an improve- 
ment in the requirements for an 
insured status under the plan. 
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LIFE INSURANCE® . 


. All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65.5 Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 








HOSPITAL INSURANCE®., . 
Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. 


. ae! written on Group Pare (minimum of 25 ——e 
on special forms designed for Railroad Employees 





DISABILITY INSURANCE®* . . Every form 
of Accident and Sickness coverage — in- 
cluding Franchise plans for five or more 
employees. Non-Cancellable Disability 
policies. Special Risks coverages. 


Issued on 
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4. Inclusion of some provision for 
the present aged not under the plan 
in lieu of the financial assistance 
granted by the Federal government 
to the States for their Old-Age 
Assistance Plans. 

5. Some provision for persons 
who become “prematurely superan- 
nuated” before age 65, as_ for 
example those who are permanently 
disabled for further work and have 
attained some set age such as 55 


or 60. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Mr. Hohaus also pointed out that 
in the field of Federal-State Un- 
employment Insurance there has 
been a marked trend toward bring- 
ing benefit amounts more into line 
with current wage scales and 
lengthening benefit durations, and 
also some trend in the direction of 
benefits for dependents, and recom- 
mended that : 

1. The few States whose un- 
employment compensation _ benefit 
amounts and durations are still 
comparatively low should review and 
revise their benefit schedules, in- 
sofar as the condition of the reserve 
funds permit. 

2. States whose unemployment 
compensation benefit amounts and 
durations are now adequate, and 
whose reserve accounts are larger 
than is necessary to meet any likely 
demands upon them, should review 
their systems with the objective of 
reducing contributions through ap- 
propriate revisions of their experi- 
ence rating formulas. 

3. The percentage of State un- 
employment compensation  contri- 
butions (including contributions 
waived under experience rating) 
which an employer may off-set 
against the Federal unemployment 
tax should be increased from 90% 


to 100%. At the same time the 
practice of having the Federal 
government grant funds to the 


States for the administrative costs of 
unemployment compensation should 
be discontinued. Each State would 
then pay the administrative costs of 
its own unemployment compensation 
system by appropriation of the State 
legislature from the receipts of the 
State system. 
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CURRENT INVESTMENTS 


New Trends 


1 E insurance funds available for 
peace: during the first three 
quarters of 1947 were directed pri- 
marily into the securities of Amerti- 
can business enterprises and into 
mortgages, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. The investment in 
hoth these channels was substan- 
tially larger than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year while 
purché ises of U. S. Government se- 
curities were sharply reduced. 


Purchases of business securities 
totalled $3,023,000,000 in the first 
nine months of this year, or an in- 
crease of nearly 20% over the $2,- 
544,000,000 similarly invested a 
year ago. Mortgage investments ab- 
sorbed $1,890,000,000, compared 
with $1,127,000,000 a year ago, 
while the amount placed in U. S. 
Government securities was $935,- 
000,000 compared with $2,594,000,- 
000. 


Veterans’ Housing 


Continued support of the vet- 
erans’ housing program was _ indi- 
cated by the purchase in September 
of $66,000,000 mortgages issued 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, bring- 
ing the total for the nine months to 
$423,000,000. 


Analysis of the security and mort- 
gage holdings of the companies as 
of September 30 in comparison 
with holdings on the corresponding 
date a year ago reveals a very sub- 
stantial readjustment in the make-up 
of the investment aggregate, re- 
flecting the capital needs of business 
and of home owners as well as the 
desire of the companies to improve 
their earnings position. U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities comprised slightly 
more than half of the total invest- 
ment in mortgages and securities a 
year ago. This year they accounted 
for only $20,532,000,000 out of a 
total of $45,625,000,000. Business 
securities meanwhile rose from $11,- 
686,000,000 to $14,637,000,000, 
with the greatest expansion occur- 
ring in industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds and stocks. Mortgages rose 
irom $6,832,000,000 to $8,065,000,- 
000 
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een 'THE SPOTLIGHT 1S ON OUR 
= 1948 PORTFOLIO OF LIFE LINES 


which includes an unusually wide variety and broad 
diversity of modern policy contracts and coverages 

..- both Adult and Juvenile... at attractive premium 

_ rates which more than ever merit the consideration 
_ Of discriminating buyers of life insurance. 
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1. Preferred Risk Adult Plans— 
Double Protection, Preferred Ordinary Life, 
Graded Premium Life and Term to Age 65 
2. Special Adult Coverages— ee 
Disability Income ($7.50 per $1,000), Ciakimy 
Waiver, Double Indemnity and 10, 15 and 20 
Year Family Income Riders 


3. Juvenile Plans— 


Ages of Issue—0 to 14 years. Ultimate 
at Age 1 and Return Premium Policies 





4. Special Juvenile Coverages— 


Payor Death and Payor Death or Dis- 
ability Benefits. 





5. Substandard Coverages— 
Ages 0 to 65 years, inclusive 
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The Service Kit—in letter file Prati 
of the Berkshire’s 1948 Portfolio of 
Policies and Services is now available 
for distribution to Brokers and Surplus 
Writers upon request. 

If you are a full time Agent of any 
company we solicit your surplus busi- 
ness only. 


THE 9 
Berkline iis 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. GENERAL AGENT 
Fight Infantile Paralysis Jan. 15-30, 1948 


SERVICE KIT 
pouicies ANO SERVICES 
ADULT and jUVENILE - 
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Acquired —~ Holdings—— 
Sept. Sept. 9 Mos. 9 Mos. Sept. 30 Sept. 30 

1947 1946 "1947 1946 1947 1946 

(000,000 omitted) 

U. S. Government Securities ........ $123 $176 $935 $2,594 $20,532 $21,660 
oo GO SE OOS ) Ea 8 20 162 359 2,798 2,748 
Public Utility Bonds iv. = 233 78 1,392 764 6,283 5,290 
Industrial & ~— Bonds (U. S.) .... 120 77 1,212 1,133 4,197 2,594 
SR eee SD eS | 34 26 257 288 1,359 1,054 
State, County, Munic. Bonds (U. S.) 5 1 42 19 624 613 
All Foreign Securities .............. 4 21 187 306 1,730 1,623 
WG De SN 9 00000060 eeed nse --- — 39 — 37 -- 
. ee ee re 13 11 180 137 824 970 
ch Pn ccexscvanasbabeave’ 40 23 265 135 1,283 1,300 
Veterans Administration Mortgages. . 66 . 423 = 658 od 
ee SO occ cconseahstbokua’ 115 128 1,022 855 5,300 4,742 
Total Securities & Mortgages ...... $761 $561 $6,116 $6,590 $45,625 $42,414 
Oren DORs BOOS oon cic bo catinece tas 0 ° 0 ° 85 ” 
Otmer Meal Betase ce cccccccccccedecs 14 $ 132 ¥ 710 * 
POM EGER 6 cccccwerccsicsensecce ° 29 - 249 ae 1,908 = 





* Not reported on monthly basis last year. 





Treasury Decision—from 56 


represents the gain where the in- 
come is obtained from the proceeds 
of life insurance. 

The way T.D. 5515 works out, in- 
surance bequests can stay in the 
free and clear. 

Note now the effect of T.D. 5515 
in comparison between two incomes 
of identical amounts—one from life 
insurance and the other from other 
investments: 


Net 
Taxable New If from 
Monthly If from Other 
Income Insurance Sources 
$ 100 $ 100 $ 81 
200 200 162 
500 500 405 
1000 1000 810 


In order to simplify the above 
illustrations, the income tax exemp- 
tion is calculated at 19% —the lowest 
currently effective combined normal 
and sur-tax rates. Therefore, actual 
income tax calculations would, of 
course, enhance the monthly gain to 
the insured’s beneficiary. 


These are consequential savings 
which the insured can now take into 
account for the beneficiaries for 
whom he desires to provide after 





his death. The significance goes 
even further, it points to govern- 
mental recognition that life insur- 
ance is basic to social welfare—that 
a man who saves for the benefit of 
his loved ones against the time he is 
no longer on earth to provide for 
them merits not having their security 
diminished by federal income tax. 
Life insurance, ever a fine invest- 
ment becomes even more valuable by 
reason of T.D. 5515. The new 
value is applicable to old as well 


Rate of Monthly 
Combined Gain to 
Individual Beneficiary Gam 
Normal and of Deceased in 
Sur-Tax Insured 20 Years 
19% $ 19 $4,560 
19% 38 9,120 
19% 95 22,800 
19% 190 45,600 


as new insurance. No service costs 
are involved in putting insurance 
policies into harmony with T.D. 
5515. Every policyholder and every 
beneficiary should have the counsel 
not only of the membership of the 
Million Dollar Round Table but of 
all life underwriters to the end that 
the advantages contained in T.D. 
5515 will be made available to all 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. 





Before Million Dollar Round Table Annual 
Meeting, N.A.L.U., Boston, 1947. 














SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARAN.- 
TEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY IN- 
COME INSURANCE that becomes “incon- 
testable like life insurance” is just one of the 
good reasons why so many life underwriters 


protect their clients under our policies. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston » Massachusetts 


Look up our office in your locality” 























LIBRARIANS 





Essential 5 |. 

' eol 

HE role of the librarian in mognd o 
business organizations and, jgCompa 
particular, in the insurance businessfannout 
involves a concept which must b@State 
defined and emphasized and _ publi-jventior 
cized throughout the organizationf{fhey \ 
before the librarian can hope ta@the 21 
realize full effectiveness and usefConver 
fulness,’ William P. Hughes, Sechs wel 
retary of the New York Savinggwork « 
Banks Life Insurance Fund, said re-tpolicies 
cently in addressing the Insuraneeating 
Group of the Special Libraries As 
sociation. The meeting discuss 
Actuarial Science and was one of 



















The 


series being conducted under th@\r. Ri 
sponsorship of Insurance Group offents | 
the New York Chapter for the purqColuml 
pose of providing background inforgCanada 
mation on life insurance for specia{Conven 
librarians. \LAB. 
“The actuary and the other inf /tbe 
surance experts,’ said Mr. Hughes \RKA 
“whether at executive or at studeni_ Unio 
levels, cannot hope to keep abreast o ALI 
current developments in fields ref !'8 
lated to his business while maintainf OLY. 
ing active familiarity with all thq Cum 
technical essentials of day-to-day ONN 
operations. The wealth of publish by} | 


material on pension planning, o 
policy provisions, on social insur 
ance, taxation and legislation, t 
mention just a few fields, the meet 
ings and reported proceedings of thq_ 
various insurance organization | ORI 
which pool their resources in th Gull 

study of actuarial, office procedur HEOR 
and other problems, are beyond thg [Life 

capacity of even the most avid readeq “er; 
to absorb. Unless this steadily growf LLIN: 
ing fund of information is viewed tment 
and identified, classified and locate@ N DIA 
by trained experts for immediate ang Jeffet 
future use, a large portion of it#OWA- 
value is dissipated. It is the func} Life 
tion of the business librarian to orf$ANS. 
ganize and direct the flow of infor] tional 
mational material to such personf.ENT' 
and in such manner as to effect, aj Comr 
nearly as possible, the full usefulf-OUIS 
ness intended by its originator.” Pan-: 


Mr. Hughes is a member of tht LAIN] 
faculty of the American Institute of -_ 
Banking and is currently conducting LARY 
a course in Life Insuranee. He wa4 uld, 
formerly Director of Statistics and, P@"yY 
Research of the Institute of Life In ASSé 
surance. Elliot 
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3. RICHARDSON, President 
eof American Life Convention, 
in mosfnd of Western Life Insurance 
and, qgCompany, Helena, Montana, has 
usinessinnounced the appointment of 45 
nust baState Vice Presidents of the Con- 
1 publijvention to serve through 1948. 
nizatiog! hey will work in the interests of 
10pe tithe 217 member companies of the 
id usefConvention and their policyholders, 
2s, Sechs well as assist in the important 
Savinggwork of carrying out Convention 
said re-fpolicies and activities and in coordi- 
suranefpating member relations in_ the 
jurisdictions to which they have 
een appointed. 

The appointments announced by 
Ir. Richardson include Vice Presi- 
ents for 41 states, the District of 
‘olumbia, and three provinces of 
‘anada. These state officers of the 
iamonvention are: 
ALABAMA—Frank P. 

Liberty National Life; 
\RKANSAS — Elmo Walker, 

Union Life; 
























Samford, 


student . ' eash Tae 
reast of ALIFORNIA—Francis V. Kees- 
Jds req ling. West Coast Life; 


POLORADO—W. L. Baldwin, Se- 





aintain 

all tha curity Life and Accident ; 

to-day ON NECTICUT—Millard _ Bar- 

tblished tels, Travelers ; 

ing, 0 JELAWARE Adolph A. Ryd- 
insury gren, Continental American Lite ; 


ion, qPISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
e meet] Howard W. Kacy, Acacia Mu- 
s of tha tual; 

'zation# -ORIDA—S. Kendrick Guernsey, 


in tha Cult Life; 
scedurgztORGIA—J. Lon Duckworth, 
ond th Life Insurance Company of 


| readeq Georgia ; 
y growe LLINOIS—Rollin M. Clark, Con- 
viewed tinental Assurance; 

locate# NDIANA—E. Kirk McKinney, 
ate and Jefferson National Life; 

of it#OWA—E. M. McConney, Bankers 
e func] Life Company ; 
to of\ANSAS—H. O. Chapman, Na- 
f infor] tional Reserve Life; 
ersonps ENTUCKY — Morton Boyd, 
fect, af Commonwealth Life; 
usefultOUISIANA—E. J. 
_ Pan-American Life; 
of tha AINE—Rolland E. Irish, Union 
Mutual Life; 








McGivney, 





tute 0 ; 
lucting [ARYLAN D—Stanford Z. Roths- 
Je way Child, Sun Life Insurance Com- 


cs ang Pany of America ; 
ife In IASSACHUSETTS—Byron K. 
Elliott, John Hancock Mutual; 
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MICHIGAN—Lee J. _ Treanor, 
Michigan Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; 

MINNESOTA—H. P. E. Skog- 
lund, North American Life and 
Casualty ; 

MISSISSIPPI—W. Calvin Wells, 
Lamar Life; 

MISSOURI—Powell B. McHaney, 
General American Life; 

MONTANA—F. E. Young, West- 
ern Life Insurance Company ; 

NEBRASKA—W. W._ Putney, 
Midwest Life; 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—John V. 
Hanna, United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company ; 

NEW JERSEY 
Shanks, Prudential; 

NEW YORK—Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, Security Mutual Life; 

NORTH CAROLINA—Julius C. 
Smith, Jefferson Standard Life; 

NORTH DAKOTA—F. L. Conk- 
lin, Provident Life; 

OHIO—George W. Steinman, The 
Midland Mutual Life; 

OKLAHOMA—Joe _ D. 
Home State Life; 

OREGON—Raymond R. Brown, 
Standard Insurance Company ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—Jay N. Jami- 
son, Reliance Life; 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hipp, Liberty Life; 

SOUTH DAKOTA—F. L. Bram- 
ble, Midland National Life; 

TENNESSEE—J. F. Finlay, In- 
terstate. Life and Accident Com- 
pany ; 

TEXAS—C. F. O'Donnell, South- 
western Life; 

UTAH—George J. Cannon, Bene- 
ficial Life; 

VIRGINIA—R. V. Hatcher, At- 
lantic Life; 

WASHINGTON—D. M. Morgan, 
Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; 

WEST VIRGINIA—Frank  K. 
Rader, Conservative Life Insur- 
ance Co.; 

WISCONSIN—James H. Daggett, 
Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; 

ONTARIO—S. C. McEvenue, 
Canada Life Assurance Company ; 

QUEBEC—Arthur B. Wood, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada and 

MANITOBA—H. W. 
Great-West Life 


Carrol M. 








Morse, 


Francis M. 
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BY THE WAY 


A young man may waste his four 
years at college, but his father cer- 
tainly gets an education. 


There are always a great many 
politicians itching for office whom 
the people accommodatingly scratch. 


The big city political machines 
apparently have cash registers with 
mufflers on them. 


Making both ends meet 1s exceed- 
ingly difficult as long as the ends 
continue to spread. 


Military experts predict any war 
in the future will be fought by radio 
controls. Judging from the sounds 
that come over our radio tt has al- 
ready started. 


We assume book publishers are 
poor fire insurance risks, when you 
consider all the inflammatory reading 
on their shelves. 


With a great deal of absenteeism 
from work, together with a five-day 
week, we will soon reach the point 
where our weekends meet. 


The kind of uplift that is confined 
to his nose never gets a man very far. 


There is nothing as rare as a day 
in June except the ability to hve 
within your income. 


Well, we suppose if one looks at 
it as a liberal there is a difference 
between being sent to Siberia by a 
“Comrade” rather than a czar. 


It might be a good thing to start 
curfews in the larger cities to get 
children in by 10 P. M. Then their 
parents could get better tables at the 
night clubs. 


There never have been any idle 
rich. They were always kept busy 
dodging people who wanted to get 
some of it with as little work as pos- 


sible. 


Stalin is interested in modern ma- 
chinery, especially the bulldozer and 
the steamroller. 





From Banking by permission. 
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TOP-FLIGHT PERSONAL PRODUCERS! 
This is Your Opportunity to Start Your Own General Agency! 


ASTERLING 


Look at these commissions being paid by Sterling 
General Agents to their men! You who know the 
insurance business will instantly see that these com- 
missions ARE UNUSUALLY HIGH! So high—they 
give a real incentive to men... they keep men work- 
ing longer, harder . . . they reduce agent turnover 
to a minimum! You know what commissions like 
these will do for your general agency, especially 
when tied up with BIG OVERWRITE for YOU, 
and our complete line of fast selling top value poli- 
cies in all popular forms of protection: lifetime in- 
come, commercial H & A, hospitalization, doctor’s 
bills policy, and complete line of life insurance in- 
cluding famous, fast selling $10 unit of life expect- 


ancy. 
LEADS! LEADS! LEADS! 


Thousands of current policyholders leads—proven suc- 
cessful for large volume sales—planned concentrated 
mailings—newspaper—radio—match distribution—pro- 
ducing plenty of leads in your territory. 


GET THE FULL MONEY-MAKING STORY NOW! 


Sterling offers experienced, ambitious General Agents 
a tremendous opportunity to make MORE MONEY to- 
day and to build a bigger business in the years ahead. 
LIBERAL VESTED RENEWALS added to generous im- 
mediate commissions increase your income day by day. 
Friendly, sincere cooperation in every department, 
cooperation unique in the insurance business, helps you 
build big and fast. General Agencies now available in 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, OHIO, KENTUCKY, MISSOURI and 
WEST VIRGINIA. Expansion to additional states will 
soon be announced. Write for full information in com- 
plete confidence. Address Mr. L. A. Breskin, President, 
Sterling Insurance Company, 737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 
Executive Changes 


Effective January 1, Edward J. Schmuck, formerly 
Counsel for the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, becomes General Counsel for the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Washington, D. C. At the 
same time Nathan Clark, who joined the company in 
1928, becomes Secretary. Maurice Thompson, with 
the company since 1933, moves up to Assistant Secre- 


tary. 


AMERICAN UNITED 
Crouch President 


George A. Bangs, President of the American United 
Life Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., retired 
from active business at the close of 1947 because of ill 
health. His resignation was accepted at a recent meet- 
ing of the Company’s Board of Directors, who have 
now named Leslie E. Crouch, of Portland, Oregon, to 
replace Mr. Bangs in office, effective January 1. Mr. 
Crouch has been Chairman of the Board of American 
United Life since August 9, 1941, having succeeded 
the late United States Senator Alva M. Lumpkin, of 
South Carolina, in that position, and Mr. Crouch will 
hereafter occupy the posts of Board Chairman and 
President. American United’s directors have conferred 
upon the retiring Mr. Bangs, who will remain on the 
Board of Directors, the honorary title of President 
Emeritus, in recognition of the Company’s progress 
under his leadership. 











CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Smith Dies 


Victor Roy Smith, President since 1944 and with 
the company since 1908, died on November 21 last in 
London, England, at age 64. Mr. Smith joined the 
company in the actuarial department and worked his 
way up. In the life insurance business he had the 
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reputat yeing a “trouble shooter.’ This. means 
that in « of relying exclusively on information fur- 
nished by others, he liked to investigate matters for 
himself. 


FEDERAL OLD LINE LIFE 


Assessment Situation 


The Washington Insurance Department states that 
the 1946 report of the Federal Old Line Life Insurance 
Company of Seattle, Washington, showed a deficit in 
assets of $214,813. As of May 31, 1947 this deficiency 
had increased to $322,187. On the same date an assess- 
ment of $822,246 (one annual premium on all policies in 
force) was levied. At the same time a lien of similar 
amount was made against the reserves of these policies. 
This lien, after setting aside a special reserve to pay 
death claims prior to 1947, will, according to the com- 
pany, create an immediate asset of $424,694. William 
Sullivan, Commissioner of Insurance, questioned the 
legality of the lien because of irregularities in the form 
in which the assessment was made; and (2) because of 
the large difference between the amount of the lien and 
the amount of the deficit. Thurston County Superior 
Court, however, handed down a decision in favor of 
the company on November 7 last, thus preventing the 
revocation of the company’s certificate of authority ; 
Commissioner Sullivan, it is expected, will appeal this 
decision. 


IMPERIAL 
U. S. Branch Examined 


The United States branch of the Imperial Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, of Toronto, was examined 
by the New York Insurance Department as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. The report was favorable and reveals that 
the assets amounted to $7,435,343 ; the excess of assets 
over liabilities and statutory deposit of $300,000 was 
$733,235; business in force, $18,581,227. 

The only active branch is in Southern California, 
while some reinsurance is assumed from New York 
State companies. 
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PREFERRED PROPERTY 


Life Insurance is Preferred Property for—- 
No other property purchase contract con- 
tains an equivalent to the payment terms; 
provides the special rights; gives all the 
equity privileges or creates an immediate 
estate. A down payment as low as 34 of 1% 
gives a lifetime, no matter how short, to 
pay the balance with no interest or carry- 
ing charges. 


No other investment property has its guar- 
anteed advantages, no other investment 
property is more secure or safe. 


Life Insurance is tops from every angle. 
Are you interested? You will find it pays 
to be friendly with— 











PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 











WE HAVE PUT THE 
ICING ON THE CAKE! 


Cakes are made from various ingredients, but our cake 
contains—Special service—Sharp selling aids—A com- 
plete line of policies—A tried and tested recruiting plan 
—A proven training procedure. 


The is the Pan-American Life’s 


NEW AGENTS’ COMPENSATION PLAN 
BUILT FOR THE CAREER MAN 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 
plus 


BONUS FOR QUALITY BUSINESS 


CONTINUOUS RENEWALS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DEATH BENEFITS 


“Icing” 


How's that for icing! 


For information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Supertatendent eof Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE ©. 
ee NEW ORLEANS. U.S.A. 
- CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD ¢ S. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 





MUTUAL LIFE 


Interesting Changes 


Effective January 1, the Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany of New York, N. Y., adopted the C.S.O. Table 
with interest at 214%. At the same time the company 
announced that the waiver of premium feature would 
be available to women at the same rate as men on all 
new policies. In addition, the new policies themselves 
were reduced 12% in the number of words used and 
two less pages are used to cover the contract. On the 
first page of the new reduced policy, there is a summary 
of essential features in the contract in tabular form. All 
legal terminology and phraseology has been eliminated 
where possible. 


MUTUAL SERVICE LIFE 
Merges With Cooperators Life 


The Mutual Service Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has merged with the Cooperators Life 
Mutual of Milwaukee, Wisconsin as of November 24, 
1947. The Mutual Service Life is the continuing or- 
ganization and the home office will be at 1923 Univer- 
sity Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Effective January 1 the new company is adopting 

the C.S.O. Table of Mortality with interest at 2“~% 
and, in addition to the regular line of life insurance 
policies, will also offer various forms of annuities, 
group insurance, group health and accident. 
New officers of the merged company are: President, 
William Luimatainen ; Vice President, J. F. Shea (both 
inactive) ; Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager, 
F. F. Rondeau and Actuary, Ernest H. Klepetar. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
New Premiums and Policies 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., has adopted a new schedule of premium 
rates and new editions of policy forms for life insurance. 
Mr. Lincoln explained in his announcement that there 
is no necessity for an increase in the level of Metro- 
politan rates now because the company, several years 
ago, raised the general level of its premium rates in 
anticipation of a continued decline in the rate of interest 
earnings on investments suitable for life insurance com- 
panies. There will be revisions in individual rates, with 
some increases and some decreases, but the over-all 
average will be about the same. 

Policy forms are being revised in accordance with 
the requirements of the Standard Nonforfeiture Laws 
which have recently been enacted in many states. How- 
ever, Mr. Lincoln stated that at the time of its pre- 
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vious rate revision, the Metropolitan instituted several 
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hanges in its policies that are fundamentally similar 
o those required by the new laws. “Consequently,” he 
commented, “the effect of these new laws on the 
Metropolitan will be largely a matter of detail.” 

All revisions in premium rates and changes in policy 
revisions will apply only to new policies issued after 
January 1st and will not affect the company’s policies 
already in force. 


Aviation Coverage Liberalized 


Underwriting rules for aviation risks have been 
liberalized, and in general airline passengers will not be 
rated or charged any extra premium for life insurance, 
irrespective of the amount of flying. For other types of 
passengers, including those in the aviation industry, an 
extra premium will be charged only if they do an 
unusual amount of flying. The extra premiums for 
civilian pilots have been generally reduced. 

At the same time, Mr. Lincoln announced certain 
changes that will be incorporated in ordinary and in- 
dustrial policy forms to be issued after January 1, as 
well as the introduction of several new plans of insur- 
ance. 


Principal Changes 


Ordinary policies within specified limits of age and 
amount will automatically include a waiver of pre- 
mium disability benefit. Chiefly because of simplifica- 
tion of administration and the consequent savings in 
expense that are expected to result from automatic in- 
clusion of the benefit, the cost for this benefit included 
in the premium is less than the premium currently 
charged for such benefit. 

All policies issued in the ordinary department with 
a monthly premium of $10 or less will be issued in 
a separate classification from regular ordinary policies 
and will be designated as Monthly Accounting Branch 
policies. The premium rates on these policies will be 
slightly higher than those for regular ordinary policies 
with monthly premiums of more than $10, but the non- 
forfeiture benefits and settlement options will be the 
same as in regular policies. 

As to ordinary annual premium rates, the decreases 
will be mainly at the older ages and on the lower- 
premium plans, and the increases mainly at the younger 
ages on the higher-premium plans. 

Monthly premium industrial policies will continue to 
be issued at both standard and substandard rates, and 
the underwriting limits for each of these classes will 
remain unchanged. Such policies issued at substandard 
rates will be designated “Monthly Premium Intermedi- 
ate Industrial” policies. The premium rates for monthly 
premium industrial policies will be lower in many 
instances, particularly on the lower-premium plans, 
but in the aggregate will be somewhat higher than the 
present rates. 

The issue of weekly premium policies at substandard 
rates is being discontinued. Applicants who formerly 
would have qualified only for substandard weekly pre- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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TERM TO 65 


ys. provides protection to age 65, with ao level 

_ premium during the period of coverage. It is 
convertible to a permanent form of insurance 
up to insured’s age of 60. 


“NEW ENGLANDER” 2-3-5 


++. provides term protection for 2, 3 or 5 years, 
with automatic conversion to our new Life 
Paid-up at 85 policy. This latter policy in turn 
guarantees conversion, if desired, to another 
form of permonent insurance, 


5-YEAR OR 10-YEAR TERM 


& . provides protection for the specified num- 
ber of years (5 or 10), and is convertible or 
renewable. 


MORTGAGE RIDER 
FAMILY INCOME RIDER 


. +. attached to any form of permanent insur- 
ance with premiums payable for at least os 
long as the term of the rider, these riders 
provide specialized coverage for the number 
of years specified in the policy. 


Our NEW TERM TEAM 


"THESE term policy-contracts are 
designed to fit any kind of a term 
problem that a life insurance man may 


meet. 


Brand new in the line-up is the 
Term to 65 policy which, in addition 
to the features mentioned above, in- 
cludes a cash and loan value after 
payment of the second annual pre- 
mium. The New Englander 2-3-5 is 
an improved version of the former 
New Englander, which was on a 1, 


2 or 3 year term basis. 


The Family Income Rider provides 
income for a family for the balance 
of a stated number of years (10, 15, 
20 or 25) from the date of issue. The 


Mortgage Rider provides 


an extra 


one-sum benefit to cover an amortized 
mortgage in case of such need. Either 
of these riders may be attached to 
the Term to 65 policy listed above. 


New Engl ~ 
Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA. 1835 
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= 
= 
= THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 
= 
THREE AGES OF AN INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
THE PAST in which the foundation, 
strength and character of the 
Institution have been formed. 
THE PRESENT where the accumulation of ex- 


being laid. 


AND THE FUTURE 


AOA 


which is at work today. 






The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP ® 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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perience is being put to its 
best use and where the greater 
foundation for the future is 


which will be built on all past 
experience and on the vision 


METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


mium insurance will be eligible for the new weekly py 
mium policies. Premium rates on weekly premiy 
policies will be somewhat lower (i.e., benefits per 
of premium will be higher) as compared with prese, 
standard rates, particularly at young ages. 


A program of equalization mortuary and maturij 
dividends has been inaugurated in connection wif 
certain weekly premium policies issued prior to 194 
These dividends are designed to increase the life insy 
ance benefit on older policies to whatever greater bene 
fit is granted under the new scale of premium rates anj 
the new underwriting practice, and such dividends hay 
been declared for payment in 1948. 
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An interest rate of 2% percent will be used in com eh 
puting nonforfeiture benefits rather than 234 percen aati 
as for currently issued policies. For standard ordinary The 
policies the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary a 
(CSO) Mortality Table will be used. For other policie Famil 
the same mortality tables will be used as for simi policy 
policies issued currently. salle 


The new policy form issued in the United States in 
dicates that the values available are computed by the 
Standard Nonforfeiture Value Method. The formuk: 
used by the company in applying the Standard Nonfor. 


The 


feiture Value Method contains more liberal factors than} ordinz 
required by law, resulting in nonforfeiture values which hle Ex 
are, in practically all cases, larger than the minimunf jn un 
values required by law and which are equal to the full paren 


net level premium reserve after premiums have been 








incom 
paid for 15 years, or at the end of the premium-paying} jnsurz 
period, if earlier. The values provided by policies issued§ matut 
in Canada are the same as for United States policies} js pay 
Cash surrender values under the new policies will gen-§ settle: 
erally be greater at the longer durations than undef matur 
policies issued currently. In 

A nonforfeiture benefit in the form of paid-up term} cover 
insurance will continue to be automatic after premiums} gage 
have been paid for six months. In some instances, non-§ amou 
forfeiture paid-up term insurance will become available} mant 
at an even earlier duration. The minimum period off form. 
paid-up term insurance after premiums have been paid} 20, 0: 
for six months will be 60 days, rather than 31 days as} payal 
in current policies. cover 

Settlement options in the new ordinary policies will 
be on the same basis as those in currently issued pol- 
icies. 

An applicant’s waiver of premium benefit will be 
available in connection with ordinary and monthly 
premium industrial policies issued on the lives of chil- 
dren at ages 10 to 14, as well as ages O to 9, on most 
of the principal plans of insurance. fe 

The graded death benefits provided by policies issued : 
at certain juvenile ages have generally been increased, Was 
except where impossible because of state or provincial Dep: 
legal limitations. ~ 

The exclusion from accidental means death benefit ee 
for death resulting from aviation activities has been asa 
liberalized to apply only if the insured has duties re- oy 
lating to the aircraft or flight or is receiving aviation oe 
training or instruction or is in any training or manet- 
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ers of any armed forces. This liberalization is also 
ing extended to the payment of accidental death 
Jaims on existing policies with certain necessary ex- 
eptions. 

In both the disability and accidental means death 
henetits, the exclusion from benefit because of war risk 
has been changed. In the disability benefit, the exclu- 
sion applies only if disability occurs as a result of an 
act of war while the insured is in the armed forces of 
any country at war. In the accidental means death 
benefit, the exclusion applies if death occurs as a result 
of an act of war whether or not the insured is in mili- 
tary service. 

The dividend clause in the new weekly premium 
policies will provide for the payment of dividends in 
the form of paid-up additions to the sum insured, rather 
than in the form of premium credits as on current 
weekly premium policies. 

The new plans of insurance announced by Mr. Lin- 
coln include a Whole Life Paid-up at Age 65 with 
Family Income policy, which is in addition to a similar 
policy, based on Whole Life Paid-up at Age 85, cur- 
rently being issued. 


Educational Fund 


The Educational fund policy, formerly issued in the 
ordinary department, is being replaced by a more flexi- 
ble Educational Endowment policy which will be issued 
in units of $1,000 of insurance. If the insured (the 
parent) dies before the maturity date of the policy, an 
income of $10 a month for each $1,000 of endowment 
insurance will be paid from the date of death to the 
maturity date. At maturity, the full endowment amount 
is payable in one sum, but the usual optional modes of 
settlement may be used. Policies may be written to 
mature in periods of 10 to 20 years. 

In order to meet the demand for a low-cost policy to 
cover mortgages on the amortization plan, a new Mort- 
gage Term policy, consisting solely of a decreasing 
amount of term insurance without any element of per- 
mant insurance, is being substituted for the present 
form. The new policy will be issued for terms of 10, 15, 
20, or 25 years. The premium will be level and will be 
payable for two years less than the period of term 
coverage. 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The New World Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash., was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Oregon and Washington as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, covering the operations of the company 
from December 31, 1943, the date of previous Associa- 
tion examination. Through various increases and de- 
creases assets were increased by $2,929 from $17,750,- 
921 to $17,753,850 and surplus was increased $9,944 
from $710,283 to $720,227. 
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ARE YOU READY TO 
STEP OUT IN THE LIFE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS? 


If you have a good record as a_ personal 


producer... 


If you have the ability to enlist and guide 


others in building life volume... 


If, in short, you are ready to baild an agency 


of your own... 


Ask Us For Complete 
Details About Our Agency Plan 


Our record of growth...our financial 
strength . .. our position among leading 
companies measure up to exacting standards 


of excellence. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


For Full Information Write 
J. K. Dennis, 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 
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TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. ‘ould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this .kind? 
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ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 


























NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
Examined 


The North American Accident Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Georgia, Idaho,  [Ilinojs, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and Texas as of December 
31, 1946, covering the period from December 31, 1944. 
As a result of the examination the assets were decreased 
$58,000 from $15,101,546 to $15,043,546 and surplus 
was decreased $56,704 from $889,789 to $833,085. The 
primary cause of this change was $54,500 of Canadian 
Pacific Railway bonds which were not admitted by the 
examiners. 


PIERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Policy Form 


A completely new form of insurance policy has just 
been published by the Pierce Insurance Company of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

One of the first and most complete changes ever to 
be made in the form of an insurance policy since the 
first one was written in the United States in 1759, this 
new policy contains two distinctly different features. 

In the future all holders of the Pierce Funeral Insur- 
ance will receive their policy in the form of a small, 
compact book printed in large easy-to-read type and 
bound in a practical leatherette cover. Easier to handle 
because of its shape and size, 44% by 7™% inches, than 
the bulky old style policy it is also more convenient to 
keep in the home or safe deposit box without folding or 
crushing. 

Outstanding feature is the front cover. Here in 
regular book form on the first page is an index with 
the entire contents of the policy neatly tabbed with 
page numbers for the insured’s information. No matter 
what information about his policy the insured wishes 
to study, the exact page number is shown. 

Credit for these practical changes goes to Mark 
Pierce, chairman of the Board for Pierce Insurance, 
president and general manager of Pierce Brothers Mor- 
tuaries in Los Angeles, and Ralph Head, general man- 
ager of the insurance company. 

The Pierce Insurance Plan, as it is written in this 
policy, enables a person to prepay their funeral ex- 
penses, eliminating any financial obligation and incon- 
venience on the part of relatives or friends. This fills 
an important need as actual court records show that less 
than 20 percent of those who die leave sufficient funds 
to pay their funeral bills. Thus in most cases money 
must be borrowed or a large portion of the life insur- 
ance money is spent to meet this expense. The Pierce 
Plan is not intended as a substitute for life insurance, 
but is designed to enable people to pre-arrange their 
funeral payments and save insurance money for other 
vital needs. 

Regardless of the amount paid into the policy at the 
time of death, under the Pierce Plan, the entire amount 
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have subscribed for a total policy of $300 and only paid 
into the policy $10.50 at the time of death. Bills for the 
complete service, costing $300 will be paid by the Plan. 
On the other hand, on a paid-in-full policy, at the time 
of death if the funeral service is actually provided at a 
lesser cost, then the remaining sum is paid directly to 
the beneficiary. Anyone between the ages of 1 to 80 
is eligible for this policy. 

Cost of the Plan depends on the age of the insured, 
the amount desired for the service and the plan of pay- 
ment. Any mortuary in the United States or Canada 
may be designated to handle the service according to 
the wishes of the insured. 
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PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
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Letter Writing Campaign 


NANA we ae 0 } 


As a result of almost two years of intensive research 
in the field of letter writing, The Prudential Insurance 
Co. has launched one of the most comprehensive courses 
in effective writing ever given by management to its 
employees. 

The course is believed to be the first of its kind ever 
undertaken by a large insurance company to depart 
from the staid, complex, and legalistic type of corre- 
spondence often associated with the insurance field. 

Material for the course, which is being given some 
1,400 employees of the Company’s home office at 
Newark, N. J., has been drawn from 35 outstanding 
authorities on business correspondence. It also em- 
braces writing techniques developed by Prudential re- 
search analysts who obtained information from almost 
100 of the nation’s major companies. 

Dr. Rudolf Flesch, recognized authority on effective 
writing and author of “The Art of Plain Talk,” has been 
engaged as an active consultant in the development of 
the course. 

Instruction will consist of a series of eight sessions 
of an hour and three-quarters each, or a total of 14 
hours. The most advanced type of teaching aids will be 
employed, such as motion pictures, slides, visual aids 
and a devise known as a “writing yardstick.” 

Emplovees scheduled to take the course are those con- 
cerned with dictating the 10,000 letters the Company 
sends out each day to policyholders, its staff, and the 
general public. 

Company officials point out that in addition to their 
value as a necessary means of transacting business, 
these letters have a public relations value that is equally 
important. They believe that the way in which things 
are said is often as important as what is said. 

Regardless of the subject, every letter should be well 
organized, friendly in tone and reflect the Company’s 
sincere desire to be of service, they said. As a guide 
to establishing this criterion, the course is built around 
hve writing principles, termed the five “C’s”. They 
are: (1) Clearness, (2) Conciseness, (3) Correctness, 
(4) Completeness, and (5) Courtesy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pilot Representatives 
Like Their Company 
Because. .. . : 


The Pilot realizes that a man can’t do 
his best work if he is worried over what is 
to become of him when he gets too old 
to work. Result? . . .a good pension plan 
for Field Representatives. 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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INCREASE YOUR SALES 


COMPLETE INSURANCE 


PROTECTION FOR 


YOUR POLICYHOLDERS 


LIFE 


Including Juvenile — Family Group — 


Retirement Bonds 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


Including Hospitalization — Lifetime 


Disability Coverage 
AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


, Ind., Kans., 


Mich., Mo., Neb., N. J., N. D., 


Ohio, Wis. and Wyo. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 






The “writing yardstick” is a device used for det 
mining reading levels. These levels are broken dor | 
into seven categories ranging from ‘very easy” t9g——— 
“very difficult.” Factors that determine the category in 
which a letter falls are: 

1. Average sentence length in words. 

2. Syllables per 100 words. 

3. Personal references per 100 words. 

The yardstick measures as standard, or the happy 
medium, a letter having an average of 17 words per 
sentence, 150 syllables per 100 words, and 6 personal 
references per 100 words. 

In order to insure continued adoption of simplified 
correspondence, Prudential has projected its new pro- 
gram over a three-year period. Periodic samplings of 
correspondence will be made and monthly bulletins 
dealing with writing techniques will be issued to those 
who have taken the course. 

As one Company official stated, “I am sure nobody 
derives any pleasure from groping for the meaning of a 
business letter.” 


Discontinues Mortgage Group 


Carrol M. Shanks, President, announced at a meeting 
of the company’s representatives in Houston, Texas in 
November, that Mortgage Loan Group coverage is 
being discontinued. He further stated that no new 
entrants will be taken under Group coverages now in 
force on this basis after January 1, 1948. It was just 
about a year ago that this type of policy was first intro- 
duced. Details of the plan were covered in the January, 
1947 edition of Best’s Lire INSURANCE NEws. 


STERLING (Ill.) 
Direct Selling Discontinued 


Louis A. Breskin, President of Sterling Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, announces the new Sterling 
plan of operation emanating from experience gained 
during the past year. Sterling’s entire activity and ef- 
fort will be concentrated solely upon the development 
of agency operation. The former plan of selling direct 
to the insurance-buying public has been discontinued 
as of November 21, 1947. Past sales efforts, which had 
been concentrated on the sale of limited Health and 
Accident Policies and small units of Life insurance, 
were more recently expanded to include a full coverage 
line of health and accident, hospitalization, medical reim- 
bursement and a standard line of Life insurance con- 
tracts, primarily developed for agency sales. 

General agents have been appointed in Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kentucky and Illinois. Plans are undef 
way to qualify in other states to further expand its 
agency program. The success of general agencies al- 
ready established has influenced this radical change in 
the plan of operation to divert the company’s efforts 
exclusively to the promotion of and assistance to its 
general agencies. 
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More and more brokers are finding 
out how practical Connecticut General’s “extra 
99 ° ' ° 
man” service can be as a prompt and reliable 
source. of answers to any question involving 


personal insurance lines. 


The problem may be simple perhaps you 
want a sales presentation of Term Special to 
show a client; or it may be more complex as in 
the case of a business insurance plan to cover 
partnership interests. Whatever it is, you will 
save time and get the right answers by asking 


Connecticut General’s “extra man.” 


He brings to your office the facilities of a large 
life, accident, health and group insurance organ- 
ization and its Advisory Bureau. His close as- 
sociation with his Home Office officials, whom 
he knows personally, means that your problems 
always have a direct line to top Connecticut 
General advice. You can reach him by calling 


your nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE ANDO AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE and GROUP ANNUITIES 
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Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ....... cece cccccccccvecs " 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Packler & Company, New York, N. Y. ...ccccccccccccccvcscunh 
WOGOERE BAGO, CRRGRMO, BE. ccc ccccccecescssesescesccceecsuemee 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ............ccccccccces 
Franklin Life, Springfield, I11. 

es an cn ERI, ES, cbc bh ebb Wes edcecéand cgeseecusenn 
GaedGiow, David B., Sam Framciace, COL. .ccccccveccececesecsanen 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va. ...........eeeee0- 
CEUOVGR, TW. Be, OW GERGRER, Es 2 cécccececcecccscecceesseosune 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, II]. .......cccccccccccccccveses 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ................e00. 
Saee CE GOGO, BRIRMOR, GR. ccccccedccecesccceccceeecceeeeane 
Bate GE Virmimia, MEcCmmmeRG, VE. .ccccccccccescscccecccvedésenn 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ..............0eeeee005. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. VV. ..ccccccccccscsccccctsssesnn 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ...............-eeeeeees 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ... 

pemteel Gevimes Lite. Bt. Lewis, Me. ..coccccccecsesseccessssuune 
National Bawity, Little Beck, Ark. .cccccocccccsccccccecceesenn 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ...............6..++- 
Senn Bate, BOOGIE Wie .oncccencoedsececcesesesescceuenn 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. .........02...ccccceeccces 
GEDCOM GRE WEFTOR, BE. BUN, BBO. ccccccccccccesccecesseescum 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. ........ccccccsecccccecess 
NO@ETR AMDOPICRR Lite, CRICRMO, BEL. ccccccccccccccccccccccccssum 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. ..............- 
Pe Be, Be INO, GORE, ccdccsewesococecvvccese Back Cove? 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

ee BAD Bees MERON, WUE oc cccdeccdndocecccocccccosseenen 
Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. ..........cccsccccesceees 
POM MOVOTO LATO, WeETCONOT, BEOGE. .occccccccecsccsccccccstnen 
POOREOS BAGO, WERMENORE, BG, 066 icdeccves cs peetcccocececcesstun 
Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 

Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falis, S. D. ............... 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Pregentsa: tmewuramce, Newark, NWN. J. ccccccccdccccccccesccccent 
SD Rae RU, Hs orivcccatcncccebicccedstsec tose 
Remington Rand (A.B.C. Division), New York, N. Y. .......... 
Royal Typewriter Company, New’ York, N. Y. ............665- 
OO Ee, BOOM, VO. ccc cic cecctovccccstcccescdcékeeun 
Soundscriber Corporation, New Haven, Conn. ...............+. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. .................ccec008 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. .........cccccccccccccccces 
RS ee Se eee 
Tressel and Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ................ 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Washington National, Evanston, Ill. .............ccccccccccess 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ...............ee.: 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .............. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .......... ‘ 


Best’s Life Ne ’ | 








